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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


U. S. POPULATION CHANGES SINCE 1950 CENSUS 


Total population: Between April 1, 1950, date of last 
census, and July 1, 1957, total population of United States, in- 
cluding Armed Forces overseas, jumped by over 20 million, or 
13.3 per cent, according to estimates by Bureau of Census. 

Children of elementary school age: This group, in ages 5 to 
13, continued to show most rapid gains, increasing by almost 8 
million, or 36 per cent, during this period. There were over 30 
million children in this age group last July 1, compared with 
22.1 million in 1950 and 19.5 million in 1945. Annual rate of 
growth of this group is declining steadily, but it will continue 
to expand for several years to come. 

Children of preschool age: This group, under 5 years of age, 
now numbers over 19 million, or 3 million more than in 1950. 

Youths of high school age: This group, 14 to 17 years, 
reached all-time high of 10.2 million in 1957, an increase of 1.8 
million, or 21.0 per cent since 1950. High school age group will 
continue to grow at comparatively rapid pace in next several years. 

College—age population: Downward trend in size of this 
group, 18 to 21 years, has been halted, and small annual gains 
have occurred since 1954. There were 8.9 million persons in this 
group in 1957, about the same as in 1950. College-—age group is 
expected to show slight increases for remainder of this decade. 
After 1960 it will grow more rapidly. 

Working ages: Number of persons 18 to 44 years of age in- 
creased by slightly less than 1 million or only 1.6 per cent. 

But those in 45 to 64 bracket increased by 3.9 million or 12.8 

per cent. Those 65 and over continued to show rapid gains, in- 
creasing by about 2.5 million since 1950, or about 21 per cent. 
At present about 1 in 12 persons in our population is 65 years 

old or over, compared with 1 in every 15 in 1940. 

Color composition: In 1957, nonwhite population numbered 
about 18.8 million, as compared with 15.8 million in 1950. This 
is gain of about 3 million, or 19 per cent, compared with increase 
of 13 per cent for white population during same period. Differ- 
ence is due to marked excess of nonwhite birth rate, which is only 
partially offset by higher death rate. Proportion of nonwhites in 


population increased from 10.4 to 11.0 per cent. Primarily as 
result of much higher birth rate, nonwhite population is sub-— 
stantially younger than white population, having median age of 
23.9 years as compared with 30.5 years for white population. 

Sex composition: Back in 1910, there were 106 males for 
every 100 females in U. S. population. Over the years this ratio 
gradually changed. Today there are only 98.2 males for every 100 
females in our population. Females now outnumber males by 1.5 
million. The excess is 2.8 million females in age grouping of 25 
and over. In under 25 age grouping, there are 103.5 males for 
every 100 females; from ages 25 to 44 there are 96.7 males to 100 
females; from ages 45 to 64 there are 95.6 males to 100 females; 
in ages 65 and over there are only 84.8 males to 100 females. 


SURVEY OF CLERICAL SALARIES 


Salaries up: National Office Management Association has 
completed survey of office worker salaries paid by 6,058 firms 
with total of 464,905 employees in 24 different jobs. Paycheck 
of average office worker in United States is $64—increase of $7 
in four years. Increase is $2 above last year. Best paying cleri- 
cal job is senior bookkeeper, with average weekly pay of $87, 
increased by $2 over 1956. 


NAVY WILL TRAIN SCIENTISTS 


Officer training: Five hundred officers trained in the 
sciences will be added to ranks of Navy and Marine Corps an- 
nually under new educational program. Beginning with school year 
1958-1959, 500 enlisted men will be enrolled in civilian in- 
stitutions of higher learning for four-year courses leading to 
degree of bachelor of science and to commissions in Navy. Em- 
phasis in studies will be on math and physical sciences. Basis of 
selection of enlisted men will be intelligence and scientific 
aptitude. Navy Department will pay costs of education. Students 
will also receive pay and allowances of their ratings while at- 
tending college. Interested men should apply through their com— 
manding officers. 


A Statement of Policy Concerning 
the Nation’s Human Resources Problems 


This statement, sent to all members in 
December, is being reprinted here as a 
permanent record of the principles which 
should determine future national action by 
APGA. 


[je GENERATION has been called upon to 
make a decision that will shape the 
destinies of many future generations. At 
the heart of this decision lies one of this 
nation’s basic freedoms—freedom of choice. 

Faced by a tragic shortage of scientists 
and technologists, we are strongly tempted 
to solve the manpower problem by channel- 
ing outstanding high school and college 
students into scientific and technical careers. 
Here lies the danger of tampering with free- 
dom of choice. If the top academic po- 
tentiality of this nation were to be forced 
into a single, selected career pattern, genera- 
tions of youth would lose the privilege of 


freely choosing their life careers—a privilege 
cherished by youth throughout the history 


of this nation. Such a course of action 
might not solve even part of the problem, 
for a lack of educated talent persists in all 
areas of our national life. The solution, 
therefore, must be viewed from a broader 
perspective, and we must aim toward utiliz- 
ing every available talent. Only then will 
the demand for scientists and technologists 
be met, along with the demand for educated 
talent in all fields. 

Utilization of human potentialities de- 
pends upon two factors: one, the nation’s 
decisions to turn needed educated talent to 
national uses; two, the maximum growth of 
human talent through our educational proc- 
esses. This statement concerns only the 
latter. 

Through education, it is possible to alle- 
viate the present manpower shortage with- 
out damaging freedom of choice. This free- 
dom can instead be enriched through the 
educational process, for persons can grow 
to the height of their potentialities when: 
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1. They know their potentialities, inter- 
ests, and values. 

2. They have the opportunity to develop 
them through education. 

3. They know about the complex, rapidly 
changing career picture. 

4. They are motivated to develop their 
potentialities and to relate them to the op- 
portunities in our society. 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association upholds the following princi- 
ples: 

1. Freedom to choose one’s life work is 
basic to our democratic society and is neces- 
sary to the fullest possible growth of in- 
dividuals. 

2. In order for freedom to flourish: 
a. Students must learn, at successive levels 
of education, progressively more about 
themselves—their interests, talents, values, 
and abilities—through assistance in inter- 
preting test results, educational experi- 
ences, and personality potentials. 

b. Students must learn about the large, 

complex, and changing world of career 

opportunities. 

c. Students should be motivated to ex- 

plore the best outlets for their talents. 

d. Students must be instilled with a sense 

of responsibility, and a feeling of “stew- 

ardship” in the use of their talents. 

3. Professional counselors must be avail- 
able in elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges, where, in cooperation with 
teachers, they can help students understand 
their potentialities, the educational choices 
to train those potentialities, and the career 
possibilities especially suitable for particu- 
lar potentialities. There, also, skillful 
counselors can encourage these students to 
try out their potentialities. 

4. The appalling waste of human re- 
sources can be reduced by providing guid- 
ance and personnel facilities within our edu- 
cational institutions that make it possible 
for young people to plan their careers and 
the education necessary to achieve their 
careers. 
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5. Counselors have a profound obligation 
to individuals and to our society to assist 
students in making their career and educa- 
tional plans in terms of their potentialities, 
as well as in terms of the uses to which 
these potentialities can be placed in our 
society. Students whose future contribu- 
tions and prospects of self-fulfillment can be 
greater in fields other than science and tech- 
nology should be encouraged to develop in 
these fields. 

6. In order to make the fullest use of 
scholarships and testing programs, it is 
necessary to have an adequate staff of pro- 
fessional counselors, assuring every student 
the opportunity to plan his future wisely. 
Without suitable counseling assistance, test- 
ing, scholarships, and other aids cannot be 
fully effective. Talents can be identified by 
means of counseling and testing, and 
through observation of students by teachers. 
What happens to those talents—whether or 
not they are ever developed—depends largely 
upon the counseling functions in our schools 
and colleges. 

The present waste of human resources 
must be alleviated. It can be. This nation 


has an obligation to assure the maximum 
growth of all individuals, both for their 
own satisfaction and for the benefit of all 


society. With guidance, our youth can 
make their choices in freedom, and they can 
meet the human resources shortages in all 
areas of our democratic life. 

Signed by the Executive Council of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., December 12, 1957. 


Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., President, American 
Personnel and Guidance Association; Di- 
rector, Counseling and Testing Center, 
Ohio State University 

Walter F. Johnson, Jr., President-Elect, 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation; Professor of Education, Michigan 
State University 

Clifford P. Froehlich, Past President, Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association; 
Professor of Education, University of 
California 

William C. Cottle, Treasurer, American 
Personnel and Guidance Association; As- 
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‘Edward C. Roeber, President-Elect, 


sistant Director, Guidance Bureau, Uni- 
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Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Secretary, 
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ciation; Washington, D. C. 

Robert B. Kamm, President, American Col- 
lege Personnel Association; Dean of the 
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Services, Texas A & M 

Catherine M. Northrup, President-Elect, 
American College Personnel Association; 
Associate Dean of Students, State College 
of Washington 

Charles G. Morehead, President, National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers; Associate Professor 
of Education, North Carolina State Col- 
lege 

H. Edgar Williams, President-Elect, Na- 
tional Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers; Director 
of Guidance Services, Colorado State De- 
partment of Education 

Raymond N. Hatch, President, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association; Assistant 
Dean, School of Education, Michigan 
State University 

Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; 
Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan 

Collins W. Burnett, President, Student Per- 
sonnel Association for Teacher Educa- 
tion; Coordinator of Student Personnel, 
College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 

Paul C. Kelso, President-Elect, Student Per- 
sonnel Association for Teacher Educa- 
tion; Coordinator of Student Counseling, 
Iowa State College 

Harry W. Smallenburg, President, American 
School Counselor Association; Director, 
Division of Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles County Schools 

Douglas D. Dillenbeck, President-Elect, 
American School Counselor Association; 
Guidance Director, North Shore High 
School, Glen Head, L. I., New York 

Salvatore G. DiMichael, President, Division 
of Rehabilitation Counseling; Regional 
Representative, U. S$. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, New York City 
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The Life History Approach 
to Assessment 


HIS PAPER contends that the life history 

should be the primary tool of personality 
assessment. The interview, projective tech- 
nique, and objective test should be given a 
secondary role, that of helping construct 
and explain the life history facts. 

If the life history approach were system- 
atically developed, a rather profound shift 
in orientation among psychologists and 
personnel specialists would be necessary. 
What is being done in the areas of per- 
sonality assessment, professional training, 
and research would require radical adjust- 
ment if the principles outlined in this paper 
were seriously accepted. 


Why Is a Revision in Assessment 
Approach Essential? 


Meehl’s summary of assessment research 
findings indicates that the clinical type of 
assessment is fundamentally lacking in that 
for all the effort and training required to 
make this kind of assessment no general 
superiority of results has been demon- 
strated [//]. 

Psychologists who view the alternative 
approach to assessment—rote reliance on 
actuarial interpretations of tests—as scien- 
tifically unproductive and_ professionally 
dubious are convinced that a third alterna- 
tive must be developed. It is a premise of 
this paper that a shift to the “natural his- 
tory” point of view would provide that 
alternative. 


Nature of the Life History Approach 
In brief, it is proposed that the assess- 


Cuartes A. Dartey is Director, Management 
Development, Interstate Bakeries Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

This article has been adapted from part of a paper 
eens at the American Psychological Association 
Symposium, “Empirical Studies on the Problem of 
Statistical vs. Clinical Prediction,” New York, 1957. 
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ment of an individual should be organized 
around (1) collecting a detailed set of facts 
regarding his past behavior, (2) translating 
that “chronicle” into an economic, specific, 
and coherent “theory” of the individual, 
and (3) basing the inferences of his future 
behavior upon a projection of these past 
trends as conditioned by probable future 
circumstances. 

Historical data are collected from the 
individual, from his family and associates, 
and from institutions which have records 
of his behavior. The interview is the pri- 
mary tool for such data collection. Objec- 
tive tests and projective techniques are used 
to infer gaps in the history, to help under- 
stand the individual's current motivations 
and limitations, and to aid in organizing 
these data into a summary statement or 
“theory” of the individual. If it is a good 
theory, it summarizes the past facts and 
allows forecasts of the future. 

A shift to the historical orientation would 
require changes in at least three areas of 
psychological activity. In the assessment 
process, a new concept of the individual 
and of personality would be required, along 
with greater clarity regarding the relation 
between assessment and the aims of the 
institution which needs the assessment [3]. 
In professional education, more emphasis 
upon the natural history approach would 
be required. In the research area, a whole 
host of new problems would emerge. 

Some of the research problems which 
come to mind would not, however, be new. 
For example, greater effort and resources 
should be devoted to carrying out the re- 
search recommendations of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council regarding personal 
documents [/, 5]. For another example, 
greater recognition of the need for the study 
of natural growth processes in both animals 
and humans is implied [73]. 
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CHARLES A. DAILEY 


Why the Life History Approach? 
Intuitive reasons. Most psychologists 
intuitively see life history data—behavior 
observations taken from non-planned pre- 
sumably typical events of everyday life—as 
criterion data [6]. They expect any good 
test to be validated against such events. 
The psychotherapist, too, believes that the 
actual test of effective psychotherapy is the 
adjustment to normal life circumstances 
outside the counseling or therapeutic hour. 
Unconsciously, most psychologists prob- 
ably regard the intensive biography as the 
ultimate description of an individual. This 
point would be grudgingly conceded by 
nomothetically oriented _ psychologists. 
Nevertheless, when an eminent psychologist 
dies, his life and work are reviewed in terms 


of his professional performance—there is 
no case on record in which a psychological 
journal published the test scores of a de- 
ceased scientist as an adequate description 
of him as a person. 


Freud’s investigations were narrative 
studies. In fact, all counseling and thera- 
peutic studies have as their primary data 
narrative protocols which almost invariably 
trace out the life history as their central 
theme. Thus one of our most potent sources 
of insight into personality processes is based 
on the life history. 

Logical reasons. The life history, as the 
focus of assessment, provides a structure of 
facts, a backbone of specific observations on 
which to hang the flesh and garments of 
psychological interpretation and inference. 
The history records the facts as they occur 
without artificially dissolving the natural 
integration of behavior within its situa- 
tional and social context. 

Views of other professions and disciplines. 
The rather low estate of the case history in 
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psychology might be questioned in view of 
the weight given the historical method in 
neighboring disciplines. Taking the case 
method to refer to any method of describing 
and understanding human behavior which 
is based on narrative records of naturally 
occurring events, we find that the method 
constitutes the backbone of investigation in 
many of the life-sciences and derivative 
professions. 

1. Biology. Scott, speaking from the 
standpoint of his background in biology, 
deplores the dearth of naturalistic studies 
in comparative psychology [1/3]. 

2. Cultural Anthropology. The life his- 
tory and other narrative forms of data con- 
stitute the central method of investigation 
and recording. 

3. Personnel Work. The traditional em- 
ployment and educational history still con- 
stitutes the most crucial data for selection 
and placement. This emphasis becomes 
more pronounced the closer one comes to 
executive selection and development. 

4. Psychiatry. The anamnesis and medi- 
cal history are essential, laboratory and test 
analyses and symptom reviews possessing a 


Supplementary role. 


5. Psychoanalysis. The process of psycho- 
analysis is a “reliving” or autobiographic 
process. 

6. Social Work. The social history, which 
is usually a detailed review of familial rela- 
tionships, is the basic tool of the case- 
worker. 

It is also clear that in some disciplines not 
regarded as close to psychology but which 
are equally concerned with human behavior, 
various forms of narrative data possess a 
central role in the assessment procedures 
used. 

7. Law. The Case is the carrier of prece- 
dent, the basis for argumentation, and the 
central concept around which legal think- 
ing is organized. 

8. Business Administration. The “Case 
Method” is widely emphasized as the basic 
method of teaching, with the business his- 
tory (or corporate biography) frequently 
the preferred instrument of research in the 
field of institutions. 

Are these fellow-disciplines all in error? 
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Has their experience in comprehending 
human nature been useless? 

Empirical reasons. Finally, there is a 
small but convincing body of objective evi- 
dence regarding the primacy of the life 
history in the understanding of individuals. 
Horn found, in an experimental study of 
the diagnostic process, that biographic data 
had more value than the other types of 
information available to his subjects [7]. 
Kostlan, in a study in which he selectively 
eliminated various type of data (Rorschach, 
MMPI, and case history) from influence on 
judgments, concluded that “there seems to 
be a superiority of the case history as a 
source of cues” [/0]. Holsopple and Phelan 
found the autobiography more helpful in 
making matchings of personality data than 
the Rorschach, a battery of objective tests, 
and the TAT [6]. 

In the Michigan VA Assessment study, 
clinicians were able to make surprisingly 
valid predictions of criterion data from 
their subjects’ credentials alone [9]. These 
credentials were an extremely abbreviated 
account of the background of each subject 
(the familiar government form 57). 

These findings regarding the predictive 
value of the life history are consistent with 
these interpretations: 

1. The life history is the most valid type 
of predictive data for psychologists to use. 

2. The life history is the best source of 
predictions because it is part of the criterion 
itself. 

The latter interpretation is more con- 
sistent with the point of view expressed in 
this paper. A good history describes the 
characteristic behavior of the individual in 
ordinary situations of his life—this is what 
we mean by personality, as will be elabo- 
rated below. What the investigations cited 
prove, therefore, is that the investigators 
used good life histories. 

It must be emphasized that there is no 
assurance that these findings will be dupli- 
cated in investigations which do define the 
life history as a type of predictor and treat 
it psychometrically. The life history is not 
a form of test. 

Contrary views. It is only fair to report 
that many psychologists do not attribute 
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central methodological importance to the 
life history, even though they may intui- 
tively respect it as criterion data. Few 
psychological journals present much data 
on the lives or living of individuals. His- 
torical data are presented primarily to 
illustrate or validate a technique, with the 
main interest reserved for the technique. 
Inhelder considers naturalistic observation 
too vague and finds it difficult to synthesize 
results from different studies [8]. Genge- 
relli can see no probative value in psycho- 
analytic or other therapeutic protocols [4]. 

Comment. The present author agrees 
with the criticisms of these last two writers. 
The criticisms merely indicate, however, that 
the life history has not yet been placed on 
a systematic basis as a scientific instrument. 
The objective evidence, the views and ex- 
periences of other disciplines, the logical 
and intuitive plausibility of the approach, 
all support the recommendation that a vig- 
orous new emphasis be given to the life 
history in assessment and research. 


Definitions 


Without attempting a formal develop- 
ment of the “natural” or life history ap- 
proach, one should nevertheless crystallize 
the basic concepts so that the approach will 
not be confused with superficially similar 
points of view. 

Life History: the succession of behavior- 
events from birth to death, or up to the 
moment of observation. For scientific pur- 
poses, this behavior is the person. 

Behavior-event: an episode taken from 
a person’s life, consisting of his overt reac- 
tion to a given situation at a given time 
and place. This is the irreducible unit of 
personality. 

Personality: the set of events from the 
life history which are most crucial to under- 
standing the entire life. The personality 
is a representative sample of the events of 
the life history. 

Personality-structure: the network or 
pattern of interrelationships between events 
of the personality. Continuities, repeti- 
tions, and variations within this pattern 
have various names such as themes, traits, 
habits, etc. 
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Biography or Case-study: events of the 
personality arranged by the clinician or 
writer into sequences and patterns which 
appear to “make sense,” and interpolated 
with explanatory hypotheses and concepts 
which make the person understandable, and 
his future behavior predictable. 

On the basis of a sound case study, pre- 
dictions of future behavior can be made, 
according to the evidence reviewed in a 
previous section. On that basis, personnel 
selections, clinical planning, and educa- 
tional programs can be decided upon. All 
such decisions involve at least implicit pre- 
dictions of how the individual will respond 
to future situations and challenges. 

The aim of this group of definitions 
is obviously to make personality and per- 
sonality assessment more tangible. Per- 
sonality becomes a sequence of observable 
events rather than a mysterious “thing” 
one possesses like an 1.Q. or “something” 
in his head. Assessment would have three 
stages, according to the life history ap- 
proach: 

I. Description. A complete, balanced his- 
tory of the individual’s past responses to 
situations is obtained through depth inter- 
viewing, reference checks or family inter- 
viewing, and the records of institutions such 
as former employers, schools, or hospitals. 
The primary objective is to obtain large 
numbers of “events,” sampling every do- 
main of living in rich, well-rounded detail. 
Objective facts about the environment, 
physical and psychological status of the in- 
dividual, and other variables conditioning 
behavior are obtained as supplementary. 

II. Analysis. A coherent and representa- 
tive summarization of that history is made. 
To the fullest extent possible, this sum- 
marization should consist, not of abstract 
or schematic conceptualization, but of stat- 
ing what the typical behavior of the indi- 
vidual seems to be. 

III. Forecast. From the summarization 
obtained in II, predictions of future be- 
havior are made, depending on the pur- 
poses of the assessment. The forecasts can 
be most easily made in terms of overt be- 
havior tendencies rather than in terms of 
ratings. 
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Many psychologists and personnel spe- 
cialists already proceed in such a manner. 
But the published research affords them 
little guidance in their task. And, usually, 
there is little attempt to construct a sys- 
tematic, well-balanced history touching all 
phases of living. 


Revisions in Professional Training 
Necessary 


The success of this form of personal 
assessment obviously depends on the pro- 
fessional background of the specialist con- 
ducting it—the type of background rather 
than the “quantity.” A new emphasis 
should be sought, one which brings student 
into close contact with the normal life proc- 
esses of people. At the present, graduate 
training requires the student to grope for 
human understanding through the remote 
media of testing, experimental observations, 
and various forms of abstract analysis. 

Scott takes note of the paradox that, 
“While psychologists are seldom observers, 
psychology has contributed greatly to the 
technique of observation” [/3]. The new 
training would stress observation rather 
than conceptual sophistication. 

The present author recalls asking two 
clinical trainees to spend a day in an occu- 
pational therapy workshop as observers and 
to return with an account of what appeared 
to happen, psychologically speaking, in this 
type of therapy. While the average news- 
paper reporter would have brought back 
a “story,” these students returned within 
an hour, in some confusion, and asked 
plaintively if there were not some sort of 
rating scale they could use to guide their 
thinking. The new training would stress 
human sensitivity. Perhaps graduate stu- 
dents should be rotated through positions 
in social agencies, newspaper offices, and 
factories in order to acquire the orientation 
necessary for a disciplined naturalist. 

Measures should be taken to create bal- 
anced psychological judgment in students. 
There is evidence that the pathologic bias, 
the tendency to see symptoms and defense 
mechanisms in everyone, distorts judgment 
[75]. Other biases peculiar to psychologists 
include what one might call the “asocial 


bias”—the tendency to view the individual 
as independent of his cultural, historical, 
or class context [12]. 

It is believed that these biases would be 
at least partially corrected through the life 
history emphasis. For one thing, the au- 
thor has noted that clinicians overly pre- 
occupied with pathology are rarely inter- 
ested in the general trends of an individual's 
life. The pathologist focuses upon the 
phases of life when symptoms break out 
most forcefully or at the conflicted stages 
of growth. As a result of this emphasis, as 
Shoben has pointed out, “there is little 
information and even less conceptual clarity 
about the nature of psychological nor- 
mality” [74]. 

Familiarity with some of the great biog- 
raphies would demonstrate to the student 
the necessity for relating the individual to 
his social and historical surroundings. 


Summary 


Psychologists should learn to concep- 
tualize the human personality in the “long 
section.” There is evidence that valid 
understanding of the individual comes 
about when attention is focused upon the 
individual’s career rather than upon some 
hypothetical, non-observable “cross-section.” 
This approach is a practical one, if one 
can judge by the heavy reliance upon it by 
other disciplines concerned with human 
nature. The theoretic implications of a 
change of emphasis could be dramatic. 
Historical psychology—the study of the nat- 
ural history of people—would receive a 


recognition it has never had in psychological 
science, in contrast to biological and other 
behavior sciences. 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS GAIN DURING 1957 


College enrollments set a new record in the Fall of 1957 for the sixth 
year in a row, according to the U. S. Office of Education. A total of 
3,068,000 students enrolled in 1,890 colleges and universities early last Fall, 
an increase of 4.1 per cent over the 2,947,000 who enrolled in the Fall of 
1946. U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick also stated 
that, according to Office of Education forecasts, during the remainder of 
the school year, college and university enrollments are expected to climb 
to an all-time high of approximately 3,460,000. 
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THE STRONG GROUP SCALES AND 
PRIMARY INTEREST PATTERNS 


ALVA C. COOPER 


HERE ARE two methods of interpreting 

the Strong Vocational Interest Blank in 
terms of broad areas of interests: Strong's 
Group Scales and Darley’s pattern analysis. 
There are six Group Scales which represent 
the majority of individual scales: Group I, 
Biological Sciences; Group II, Physical Sci- 
ences; Group V, Social Welfare; Group 
VIII, Business Detail; Group IX, Business 
Contact; Group X, Linguistic. In pattern 
analysis, individual scales within occupa- 
tional clusters devised by Darley [2] are 
used to classify interests as primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary. A primary interest is 
defined as a preponderance of A and B-plus 
scores within an occupational cluster. That 
primary interest patterns are considered 
useful in counseling is evidenced by the 
following two citations: 

1. In a study of 1,000 male students at 
the University of Minnesota, Darley [2] 
found that 52.8 per cent evidenced no pri- 
mary interest patterns. His study led him 
to conclude that the group without primary 
interest patterns was characterized by scho- 
lastic under-achievement. 

2. Super has stated: “Students may be 
encouraged to major in fields in which they 
have primary interest patterns with the 
knowledge that they are more likely to com- 
plete work in those fields than in those in 
which their interests are not so strong” [#, 
p. 442). 

In addition, Darley and Super both have 
noted that the over-all pattern of interests 
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is of greater value for clinical use than are 
specific occupational scores used separately 
and individually. 

However, pattern analysis requires the 
scoring of all occupations, and since com- 
plete scoring of the Strong is costly, a com- 
promise may be reached by using the Group 
Scales. Therefore, it seemed worth while to 
raise the question: Does an A score on a 
Group Scale indicate a primary interest 
pattern within the occupational cluster 
which the Group Scale represents? In this 
study Darley’s definition of a primary in- 
terest pattern was followed, but Strong's 
occupational groups were used as the 
clusters. 


Method of Comparison 


Among the 1,286 Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks answered by incoming male 
students at Syracuse University in 1949, 
1,100 had at least one specific group scale 
score of A (hereinafter referred to as the A- 
Group) and 186 had all group scale scores 
less than A (the no-A Group). Two basic 
comparisons were planned: (1) the A-Group 
with the No-A Group, and (2) within the A- 
Group, (a) a comparison of patterns result- 
ing from re-scoring blanks with group scale 
scores of A on Group Scale II (which rep- 
resents the highest inter-correlations among 
the individual scales) with those resulting 
from rescoring group scale scores of less 
than A on Group Scale II, and (b) a similar 
comparison for Group Scale V which repre- 
sents the lowest inter-correlations among 
individual occupational scales. 

To compare the two groups a selection 
was made as follows: 

From the A-Group a total of 300 (50 for 
each of the 6 group scales) was chosen by 
means of a Table of Random Numbers. 

From the No-A Group, by means of a 


TABLE 1 


Primary Interest Patterns (PIP) Corresponding to Group Scale 
Score of A on Original Group Scale 
No Score of A on Any Group Scale 


Group Scale A on Group Scale No A on Any 

(N for Each -—under Consideration— ——Group Scale——- Observed 

Group = 50) PIP No PIP PIP No PIP x? 

I 18 32 me 50 21.9* 

II 16 34 1 49 15.9 

Vv 19 31 50 23.5 

Vil 39 11 50 63.9 

IX 47 3 " 50 88.7 

x 34 16 1 49 47.9 

*xi, = 3.8. 


Table of Random Numbers, 50 answer 
sheets were selected. 

For the comparison within the A-Group, 
since 50 inventories with an A rating on 
Group Scale II and 50 with an A rating on 
Group Scale V had already been selected, it 
was necessary to select only the 50 with 
scores less than A from Group Scale II and 
50 with scores less than A from Group 
Scale V. 


Primary Interest Patterns Established 


The inventories thus selected were then 
scored for the individual scales within each 
occupational cluster. Bernstein’s [1] spe- 
cific rules based on Darley’s over-all defini- 
tion, namely a preponderance of A and 
B-plus scores, were used to establish the 
presence or absence of primary interest 
patterns. 

The number of primary interest patterns 
and of no primary interest patterns which 
resulted from scoring inventories in the A- 


Group and in the No-A Group together 
with the observed chi squares are set forth 
in I. 

The values of chi square computed from 
the data in TaBLe | and presented therein 
are significant at the 0.05 level. Group 
scale scores of A indicated the presence of 
primary interest patterns more frequently 
than did group scale scores less than A. 

Using the inventories which had an A 
score on at least one group scale, the num- 
ber of primary interest patterns and of no 
primary interest patterns which resulted 
from scoring inventories with group scale 
scores of A on Group Scales II and V, and 
the number which resulted from scoring 
inventories with group scale scores less than 
A on Group Scales II and V are set forth 
in TABLE 2. 

The values of chi square computed from 
the data in TABLE 2 and presented therein 
are significant at the 0.05 level. Therefore 
the data have shown that scores of A on 


TABLE 2 
Primary Interest Patterns (PIP) Corresponding to Group Scale A-Group 
Score of A on Group Scales Il and V 
Score Less Than A on Group Scales Il and V 


Score Less than A 


A on Group Scale_ on Group Scale 
Group Scale —under Consideration— -—Under Consideration— Observed 
N = 50 PIP No PIP PIP No PIP x? 
II 16 34 50 19.0* 
Vv 19 31 50 23.5 
3.8. 
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Group Scales II or V indicated more pri- 
mary interest patterns than did scores less 
than A on Group Scales II or V even when 
the latter were chosen from among inven- 
tories which had A scores on some group 
scale other than the specific scale under 
consideration. 

As indicated in Taste | the No-A Group 
showed a definite lack of primary interest 
patterns. However, the results appear 
somewhat equivocal with respect to the 
presence of primary interest patterns in the 
A-Group. Tasie 3 presents the relevant 
data. 

It is evident that Group Scales I, II, and 
V had a greater percentage of no primary 
interest patterns, whereas in Group Scales 
VIII, IX, and X the percentage of primary 
interest patterns was relatively high. 


Discussion of Results 


The results were clear-cut for the rela- 
tionship of group scale scores less than A 
to primary interest patterns. When the 
individual scales for the analogous group 
scales of the No-A Group were analyzed to 
ascertain the number of interest patterns, 
the following proportions were revealed: 
100 per cent of the inventories rescored 
within Group Scales I, V, VIII, and IX, and 
98 per cent of those rescored within Group 
Scales II and X had no primary interest 
patterns. 

Similarly, within the A-Group, scores less 
than A on Group Scale II and Group Scale 
V resulted in no primary interest patterns 
in 100 per cent of the cases. 

Therefore, one may say with a high de- 
gree of confidence that a group scale score 


other than A indicated the absence of a 
primary interest pattern within the occupa- 
tional cluster represented by the group 
scale. 

The results, however, were not equally 
conclusive as to the presence of a primary 
interest pattern within the occupational 
cluster represented by a group scale score 
of A. Within the A-Group itself, for group 
scales with a score of A, primary interest 
patterns were not consistently found. The 
results were as follows: Group I, 36 per 
cent; Group II, 32 per cent; Group V, 38 
per cent; Group VIII, 78 per cent; Group 
IX, 94 per cent; Group X, 68 per cent. 
While 78 per cent and 68 per cent, at first 
glance, might be considered to represent 
high proportions of primary interest pat- 
terns, it must be borne in mind that pri- 
mary interest patterns were not present in 
22 per cent and in 32 per cent of the cases. 
This does not represent a really high level 
of probability. In other words, the per- 
centage of primary interest patterns was 
high for only Group IX. In summary then, 
a score less than A on a group scale indi- 
cated the absence of primary interest pat- 
terns, but a score of A on a group scale 
carried with it no certainty of primary 
interest patterns, except in the case of 
Group IX. 


Implications for the Use of Group Scales 


Super has written concerning the Strong: 
“It is manifestly unwise, . . . to play up 
scores on specific occupations” [4, p. 414]. 
The most helpful alternative to single oc- 
cupational scores is that of pattern analysis. 
Strong [3, Ch. 17] and Super (4, p. 414] on 


TABLE 3 


Number and Percentage of Primary Interest and No Primary Interest Patterns for the A-Group 
N for each group = 50 


-——Primary Interest Patterns— 


Group Scale Number 


No Primary Interest Patterns 
Per Cent Number Per Cent 


I Biological science 18 

II Physical science 16 
V Social welfare 19 
VIII Business detail 39 
IX Business contact 47 


X Linguistic 34 


36 32 64 
32 34 68 
38 31 62 
78 11 22 
94 3 6 
68 16 32 
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the basis of logic, and Darley [2, Chs. 3, 5] 
and Wightwick [5, pp. 81, 82] on the basis 
of empirical evidence, all bear witness to 
the importance of pattern analysis in coun- 
seling. Primary interest patterns have been 
declared to be particularly helpful since 
they highlight groups of occupations rather 
than single occupations. 

When Strong developed the Group Scales 
he had in mind a solution to the problem 
of over-emphasis on specific occupations, 
for Group Scales were designed to represent 
the individual occupations in the occupa- 
tional clusters upon which the group scales 
were based. Group Scales were constructed 
for use in counseling students who were 
preparing for future specialization. 

However, if one wishes to accept the con- 
cept of primary interests for counseling 
students prior to specialization, and to eval- 
uate the worthwhileness of group scales in 
terms of their correspondence to primary 
interest patterns, evidence presented in this 
report weighs against the group scales, par- 
ticularly for use with college students. In 
the population studied, certainty of inter- 
pretation of the group scales would have 
been possible for only 14.5 per cent of the 
cases, namely those who had no score of A 
on any group scale. 


The group scales are often used in spite 
of the fact that Strong said that he favors 
“. , . the scoring of a blank on all available 
occupational scales in preference to using 
group scales at any time. But when the 
cost of scoring is an important factor, . . . 
and when the students are still quite young 
and not ready for specialization, group 
scales may be used to advantage” [3, p. 170]. 

Should further studies reinforce the re- 
sults of the present one, it would seem quite 
obvious that the lower cost of scoring the 
group scales should not serve as sufficient 
reason for their use. 
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CHURCH—SCHOOL COOPERATION STRESSED 


In an attempt to discover ways in which the church can make a greater 
contribution in the area of vocational guidance of its youth through co- 
operating with the public school, a number of guidance leaders met re- 
cently with representatives of the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. Called together by the Board’s Depart- 
ment of Vocation, the discussions were conducted under the general 
leadership of Dr. Frank L. Sievers, Chief of the Guidance and Student 
Personnel Section of the U. S. Office of Education. While many aspects of 
the problem were discussed, it was generally agreed that it is important to 
develop better communication between the church, the school, and the 
community agencies so that maximum use may be made of community 
resources in any program of guidance services. Public school people in 
attendance assisted church personnel in defining the role of the church in 
the vocational guidance of its youth. 
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Occupational Classification and Research Results 
ROBERT REMSTAD and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


b REPORTS of guidance research an experi- 
menter usually finds it necessary to clas- 
sify the occupations which his subjects have 
chosen or entered. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that the results that are ob- 
tained wil! depend on the classification of 
occupations that is used. It will be shown, 
for example, that the answer to the question 
concerning the extent to which youth enter 
into the same occupations as their fathers 
varies from approximately one-third to one- 
half to three-fifths, with the fraction depend- 
ing entirely on the occupational classifica- 
tion system that is employed. 

Over the eight-year period of the Wis- 
consin Counseling Study [9, 10], some 400 
occupations were mentioned by the subjects 
as their choices or as jobs of their parents 
while they were in high school, and as their 
own vocations or those of husbands and 
wives after they had graduated from high 
school. In order to report about such 
matters as consistency of vocational choices, 
the relation of choices to entry into occupa- 
tions, the differences in choices of counseled 
and uncounseled subjects, and many other 
subjects of concern to counselors, some 
classification of the occupations was neces- 


sary. 

The most widely used occupational clas- 
sification systems today are the ones devised 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
the nine category division made by Kuder 
[4], the Minnesota Occupational Rating 
Scales [6], and a two-dimensional classifica- 
tion suggested by Roe [7]. 

In addition, occupations and occupa- 
tional materials have been grouped in a 
multitude of ways for the purposes of spe- 
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cific studies. But, with the exception of 
the Department of Labor’s Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles [3], there is no system 
of classification into which more than a frac- 
tion of the thousands of different jobs have 
been placed. Either the occupational sys- 
tem has been developed to deal solely with 
a relatively few jobs or interest has been ~ 
merely in developing what appears to be a 
logical system. No one has followed up 
with the painstaking task of deciding where 
large numbers of jobs fit within the system. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
compiled by the United States Department 
of Labor, is the only really comprehensive 
classification pertinent to the United States. 
First published in 1939 and later revised in 
1949, The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
does a thorough job of naming, defining, 
and classifying some 40,000 jobs. The clas- 
sification system sets up the seven well- 
known major occupational groups of pro- 
fessional and managerial, clerical and sales, 
service, agriculture and kindred occupa- 
tions, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 

This DOT classification is primarily a 
job-oriented one, and therein lies its greatest 
fault from the viewpoint of a counselor. 
By job-oriented we mean that it is con- 
structed so that a particular occupation can 
be located and defined quickly. Its pri- 
mary use is in finding the right man for 
a particular job. However, the counselor 
needs a man-oriented classification system 
since his approach is that of finding the 
right job for a particular man. 

Among those recognizing the shortcom- 
ings of the present DOT classification sys- 
tem have been the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the United States Em- 
ployment Service who were responsible for 
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compiling the original DOT. As far back 
as 1950, research was underway by these 
organizations to draft a more functional 
approach to the problem of classifying oc- 
cupational information. Studdiford [//] 
described eight classification components, 
or criteria, which were being studied. Re- 
sults of a pilot study on 4,000 occupations, 
which were classified according to the above 
criteria, have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor [2] and complete classifica- 
tion of all titles in the DOT is now in 
process. Completion of this work will pro- 
vide counselors with a tool long needed. 


Kuder Preference Record 


Another of the common systems of occu- 
pational classification is that of the Kuder 
Preference Record. The Kuder Preference 
Record is not usually thought of as an 
occupational classification system, but if 
inventoried interests are to be used in guid- 
ing counselees into particular fields of work, 
then jobs must be grouped into interest 
categories. The widespread use of the 
Kuder is attested to by the results of a poll 
of guidance centers by Berkshire [/] about 
their test preferences. He found the Kuder 
to be the most widely used psychological 
instrument among a sample of 290 centers. 
This widespread popularity demands that 
it be given considerable critical attention. 

The Kuder classification has nine separate 
categories: mechanical, computational, sci- 
entific, persuasive, literary, artistic, musical, 
social service, and clerical. The combina- 
tions of these nine, taken two at a time, 
makes 36 intermediate groups, or a total of 
45. Aside from the weaknesses of the Pref- 
erence Record itself, the classification sys- 
tem presents difficulties which seem formid- 
able. Here is a classification system which 
is at the opposite extreme of the DOT 
system—a system which is individually ori- 
ented to the point where one has a great 
deal of difficulty deciding in which group a 
particular occupation belongs. Kuder has 
placed only a small fraction of the thou- 
sands of jobs into his classification, and not 
only is it sometimes impossible to classify 
jobs not mentioned in the Preference Rec- 
ord manual, but occasionally one finds it 
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difficult to understand the rationale, which, 
for example, prompted the placing of “bar- 
ber” in the artistic classification. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that inventoried in- 
terests are neither predominantly nor ex- 
clusively vocational characteristics and one 
often has difficulty in differentiating be- 
tween an interest which is to be considered 
a future vocation and one which will be 
satisfied avocationally. 


Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 


The system used by the Minnesota Occu- 
pational Rating Scales, usually abbreviated 
MORS, is a third commonly-used classifica- 
tion system. While there is no evidence 
about the extent of its use, its prominence 
in occupational and guidance literature 
suggests that it is considerable, at least for 
research purposes. Designed as a tool to 
aid the vocational counselor, it is, essen- 
tially, a list of 430 occupations rated in 
terms of four levels or degrees of proficiency 
in six different ability areas. These ability 
areas are: (1) academic ability, (2) me- 
chanical ability, (3) social intelligence, (4) 
clerical ability, (5) musical talent, and (6) 
artistic ability. The levels of ability needed 
are defined by a percentile range and by a 
description of activity or behavior typical 
of the particular level. Difficulties in its 
application are at once apparent. For ex- 
ample, how does one determine percentile 
rank in social intelligence. Also, while the 
authors claim that approximately three- 
fourths of the working population of the 
United States is included in the 430 occu- 
pations listed in the MORS, the list of 
occupations mentioned by the 685 subjects 
of the Wisconsin Counseling Study contains 
dozens of jobs not listed in it. The use of 
the MORS seems to be due to lack of avail- 
ability of anything else and to the attractive 
mechanical profile gadget. 


Roe’s Classification System 
In 1954, Roe [7] introduced a classifica- 
tion system which has received considerable 


attention. In contrast to the three previ- 
ously discussed classifications, Roe’s system 
was designed as a research tool rather than 
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a counseling aid. It is two dimensional, 
with occupations grouped both by primary 
focus of activity and by level of functioning 
within that activity. The eight divisions of 
primary focus of activity are: (1) physical 
activities, (2) social and personal welfare, 
(3) persuasive business contacts, (4) govern- 
ment and industry, (5) math and physical 
sciences, (6) biological sciences, (7) humani- 
ties, and (8) arts. The levels of functioning 
range from the “creators” at the top to the 
“unskilled” at the bottom. 

The only published application of this 
system in a practical research situation has 
been in connection with Super’s Career 
Pattern Study. Mosier [5] reported on 
some of the difficulties encountered when, 
as a part of the Career Pattern Study, it was 
used to classify the occupational preferences 
of 9th grade boys. It is a well thought out 
and seemingly practical system, yet it needed 
revision to meet the demands of the very 
first practical use to which it was put. This 
is, of course, a difficulty which arises with 
all of the present classification systems. It 
points up the need for a stable classification 
system which will permit comparison of the 
results of one research project with others. 


Comparison of Three Systems 


To study the effect of different classifica- 
tions on the results of analyses of occupa- 
tional material of the Wisconsin Counseling 
Study, specifically in regard to the degree 
that father’s occupation is related to a young 
adult’s eventual occupation, and the degree 
of realism present in 10th and 12th grade 
vocational preferences, three different classi- 
fication systems were used. 

One system was the basic Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles classification. The 
“Professional” category was divided into 
“Professional,” “Semi-professional,’ and 
“Managerial” groups which, with the re- 
maining six categories, made a total of nine 
major divisions. All occupations were 
classified into their particular group by use 
of the DOT. In the few cases where the 
DOT did not list the particular title in 
question, it was Classified on the basis of 
the coder’s judgment of the job description 
found in the questionnaire. An example 
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of this was the young man who responded 
that he was a stator winder, a title not listed 
in the DOT. Knowledge that a stator is 
part of an electric motor, and that the sub- 
ject had just completed four years in the 
Air Force, combined with his reported and 
verified average weekly earnings of $150, 
resulted in the job being classified as skilled. 

The second system used was the nine- 
category Kuder classification. This _pre- 
sented many more difficulties than the first. 
The manual for the Kuder Preference 
Record classifies approximately 1,200 occu- 
pations. Approximately a third of the oc- 
cupations met in the Wisconsin Counseling 
Study were not found on the list. The 
manual suggests that the user refer to either 
the DOT or the Minnesota Rating Scales 
for help in expanding the lists. It does not, 
however, explain exactly how these refer- 
ences are to be used. No criteria for plac- 
ing a particular occupation in a particular 
category are given. Furthermore, the DOT 
does not classify by interest and the MORS 
lists fewer occupations than does the Kuder 
manual. Eventual placement of a non- 
listed occupation in a particular classifica- 
tion became, in the absence of any criterion, 
solely a matter of the coder’s judgment. 

The third system used was one devised by 
Remstad. It was decided to construct the 
classification system around a single vari- 
able, and the criterion finally decided upon 
was that of the amount of training necessary 
to hold a particular job. The following 10 
categories were set up: 


1. Graduate school. Examples: College 
teacher, doctor, lawyer. 

2. College degree. Examples: Girl 
scout executive, city planner, high school 
teacher, mechanical engineer. 

3. Some college. Positions which, while 
often held by persons with degrees, do not 
require it. Examples: Radio announcer, 
reporter, salesmen of technical equipment. 

4. Extensive on-the-job training plus 
some schooling. The apprenticeship type 
training. Examples: Plumber, electrician, 
carpenter. 

5. School other than college. Examples: 
Beautician, air conditioning technician, 
radio repairman. 


6. Long years of experience. Faitiy 
skilled jobs, usually requiring long experi- 
ence to attain proficiency. Examples: Some 
foreman jobs, politician, bank cashier, brew- 
master. This category also included the 
farmers. For this reason many young boys 
who had grown up on a farm were coded in 
this category their first year out of high 
school. 

7. Short period of on-the-job training. 
Examples: Dance instructor, airline stew- 
ardess, stator winder, lathe operator, bus 
driver. 

8. High school. Includes those jobs 
which, while not highly skilled, usually re- 
quire a high school diploma. Examples: 
Forest ranger, many clerical jobs, mail car- 
rier, teacher's assistant. 

9. Less than high school. Relatively un- 
skilled jobs which can be learned in a few 
hours. No educational requirement. Ex- 
amples: railroad section hand, boxcar 
loader, construction laborer, taxi driver. 

10. Special talent in addition to long 
training. Examples: professional athlete, 
movie star, concert singer. 

Occupational material classified for each 


subject included the father’s occupation, oc- 
cupational preferences expressed in 10th 
and 12th grades and on the two and one- 
half and five year after high school ques- 
tionnaires, and the occupational status six 
months, one and one-half, two and one-half, 
four, and five and one-half years after high 


school graduation. All of the males were 
classified by each of the three systems. The 
factor of marriage had such a distorting 
effect on the data for the female subjects 
that they were not classified at this time. 


Results of Comparisons 


As mentioned previously, the two factors 
to t studied were the degree of persistency 
apparent in 10th and 12th grade vocational 
preferences, and the extent to which occu- 
pational choice was associated with father’s 
occupation. Again, the purpose of this ex- 
periment was not to determine the extent 
to which either factor was operating, but 
rather to see what differences and distortions 
might appear when the same set of data was 
studied by use of various classification sys- 
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tems. To be more specific, the questions 
are raised as to how constant the relation- 
ship of father to child’s occupation was, and 
how realistic the choices were when various 
classifications of occupations were used. 
Does the apparent influence of father’s oc- 
cupation change when one classification is 
used rather than another? Does one classi- 
fication system present occupational prefer- 
ences in a more realistic light than another 
would? Which classification system does 
show greater relationships? 

Persistency of occupational preferences is 
a difficult factor to measure. Certainly, 
however, if a person indicates a certain 
preference in 10th grade for skilled, me- 
chanical type work and then, four years 
later, is found working as an auto mechanic, 
this should be an indication of persistency 
and this was the criterion of realism used. 
Did the subject actually enter the work area 
indicated by his stated preference? Results 
are summarized in Tastes I, 2, and 3. 

TABLE | presents the percentages of males 
who manifested 10th and 12th grade pref- 
erences in the categories listed and also the 
percentages of subjects who entered the 
areas that they preferred. Only 47.8 and 
46.9 per cent, respectively, entered into their 
10th and 12th grade choices. It had been 
expected that since occupational choice 
supposedly becomes more realistic as the 
adolescent approaches graduation from high 
school, the relationship between the 12th 
grade choice and later jobs would be con- 
siderably greater than between 10th grade 
choice and job entered. This difference 
does not appear to exist. Similar results 
were obtained when classification was done 
by means of the Kuder and Amount of 
Training codes. (See Tastes 2 and 3.) 
Under none of the three classifications was 
the difference between the percentage of 
subjects entering the area of their 10th grade 
choice and the total entering their 12th 
grade choice more than 1.3 per cent. This 
is not significant. 

The data within these tables are not, of 
course, strictly comparable. There are, 
however, two large groups of subjects who 
contribute most to the relationships between 
10th and 12th grade preferences and later 
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TABLE 1 


Male Subjects’ 10th and 12th Grade Occupational Preferences According to a Modified DOT 
Classification and Percentages of Those Who Actually Entered into the Occupation Chosen 


Per Cent Entering Area 
of 10th Grade 


Occupational 10th Grade Preference 
Category % N 


Per Cent Entering Area 
12th Grade Preference of 12th Grade 
Preference % Preference 


Professional 94 
Semi-professional 39 
Managerial 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Agriculture 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 

Armed Forces (enlist) 
No choice indicated 


=. 


20 


322 


Tora.s 


81.8 
34.6 
30.0 
71.4 
11.1 
0.0 
78.0 
35.1 
82.4 
100.0 
44.4 


69.1 
10.3 
42.9 
37.5 
16.7 
28.6 
65.2 
34.5 


65 


322 46.9 


8 


occupations. These are the farm boys and 
those who were headed for college long be- 
fore 10th grade. The farm group is con- 
sistent on all three tables, in the Agriculture, 
Long Years of Experience, and Mechanical 
classifications, respectively. However, the 
Kuder classification (not Kuder scores), 
breaks the college bound group into seven 


different categories. This is more than bal- 
anced by the fact that such a large propor- 
tion of all the occupations had to be coded 
as Mechanical according to the Kuder sys- 
tem. 

Here are three different tables. Each 
was based on the same raw data. The head- 
ings on the tables and the relationship 


TABLE 2 


Male Subjects’ 10th and 12th Grade Occupational Preferences Classified by the Kuder Classifica- 
tion and Percentages of Those Who Actually Entered into the Occupation Chosen 


10th Grade Preference 
Category* N 


Entering Area 
of 10th Grade 


Per Cent 
Entering Area 
of 12th Grade 

Preference 


Per Cent 


12th Grade Preference 
Preference % N 


Mechanical 141 
Computational 
Scientific 

Persuasive 

Artistic 

Literary 

Musical 

Social Service 
Clerical 
Non-classifiable 
Armed Forces (enlist) 
No choice indicated 


8 
9 
6.2 
8.7 
1.6 
8.7 
1.9 
2.5 
2.8 
6.2 


100.0 322 


113 92.0 
8 
25 
40 


21 


NNNW 


65 
322 


8 


54.7 


* Note that this does not refer to scores on the Kuder Preference Record. 


It refers only to the system of 


classifying occupations described in the Kuder manual. 
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66 
26 
30 
7 
9 
3 
50 
37 
100.0 17 
80.0 3 
44.4 9 
87.2 
50.0 
42.5 
35.0 
39.3 66.7 
20.0 5 40.0 
18.2 5 40.0 
25.0 19 21.1 
16.7 5 80.0 
7 
44.4 9 44.4 
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TABLE 3 


Percentages of Male Subjects’ 10th and 12th Grade Occupational Preferences Classified by 
Training Required and Percentages of Those Who Actually Entered Occupations Requiring 
Given Amount of Training. 


10th Grade Preference 


Amount of Training Needed % N 


Per Cent Entering 
Occupation 
Requiring This 
Training 


Per Cent Entering 
Occupation 
Requiring This 12th Grade Preferenve 
Training % N 


Graduate School ; 15 

Bachelor’s degree 

Some college 

Extensive training plus some 
schooling 

Schooling other than college 

Long experience 

Short period of on-the-job train- 
ing 

High School 

Less than High School 

Requiring special talent in addi- 
tion to long training 

Armed Forces (enlist ) 

No choice indicated 


Nm 


Torats 100.0 


11 63.6 
55 78.2 
5 0 


| 
0 


322 


which they are intended to support are the 
same. Yet one, because of a difference in 


the method of classification, implies a 
greater relationship than the other two. 
The Kuder classification (TABLe 2) shows 
that 54.7 per cent entered the area of their 


10th grade choice. This figure is at least 
6.9 per cent higher than the highest corre- 
sponding figure on either of the other two 
tables. 


Influence of Father’s Occupation 


We may now turn to the other factor to 
be studied, that of the relationship of 
father’s occupation to occupational choice. 
Two methods of indicating this relationship 
would be to determine the number of sub- 
jects who, at one time or another, enter the 
same occupational area as their father or 
the number of subjects who not only enter 
this same area, but are still in it five years 
after high school graduation. Tastes 4, 5, 
and 6 show both these factors. The subjects 
were first divided according to their father’s 
occupations, and then the percentages of 
subjects within each division who had 
entered them and stayed in them were 
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found. Again, it is the total which inter- 
ests us more than the figures for each cate- 
gory. The range of total per cents is even 
greater on these three tables than they were 
on the first three. When classified by the 
DOT system 36.9 per cent of the subjects 
entered the same area as their father, when 
grouped by the Amount of Training classi- 
fication 45.1 per cent did so, and when the 
Kuder system was used the figure is 57.2 
per cent. For those who remained in this 
area five years after high school, the corre- 
sponding figures are 24.8 per cent, 25.2 per 
cent, and 41.3 per cent. The Kuder system 
again implies a greater correlation than the 
other two. This time the per cents from the 
Kuder table are at least 12.1 per cent higher 
than any in the other two tables. 
Admittedly, the DOT and Amount of 
Training classifications are much more 
similar than either is to the Kuder group- 
ing. On the first tables the difference be- 
tween the two is so slight that one wonders 
if any changes have been made at all, but on 
this second factor, that of relationship to 
father’s occupation, a sizable difference also 
occurs between the 36.9 per cent who en- 
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26.7 3.4 
68.7 17.1 
0.0 1.6 
16.9 u.5 | 
9.5 3.1 10 30 
63.1 25.2 81 59.3 
25.0 2.5 8 62.5 
29.4 2.2 7 85.7 
100.0 5.0 16 93.8 
8.3 5.6 18 16.7 
44.4 2.8 9 44.4 
20.0 
322 40.1 100.0 45.3 
= 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of Male Subjects Who Entered the Same Occupational Area as Their Fathers and 
Percentages of Subjects Still in That Area Five Years After High Schoo! (Grouped by Modified 
DOT Classification). 


Occupational Father’ s Occupation 
Category N 


Per Cent in Same 
O-cupational Area 
5 Years After 
Completing High School 


Per Cent Whoa 
Entered Same 

Occupational 
Area as Father 


Professional 
Semi-professional 
Managerial 
Clerical 

Sales 

Service 
Agriculture 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 


Tora.s 


75.0 


tered the area of father’s occupation when 
coded by the DOT system and the 45.1 per 
cent who entered this area when coded by 
the Amount of Training classification. But 
the Kuder classification on both sets of 
tables clearly demonstrates a greater appar- 
ent relationship between the variables than 
does the DOT classifications. 


Conclusions 


One obvious conclusion which must be 


reached is that the problem of occupational 
classification is an extremely complex and 
difficult one. Yet, in perusing the voca- 
tional guidance literature, one is struck by 
the paucity of attention paid to this fact. 
It would appear that many researchers in 
this area, who have been researching and 
theorizing about occupational matters, have 
used only one of the convenient occupa- 
tional classifications without apparent ap- 
preciation of the difficulties involved, or at 


TABLE 5 


Percentages of Male Subjects Who Entered the Same Occupational Area as Their Fathers and 
Percentages of Subjects Still in That Area Five Years After High School (Grouped by Kuder 


Classification). 


Father's Occupation 
Kuder Category N % 


Per Cent in Same 
Occupational Area 
5 Years After 
Completing High School 


Per Cent Who 
Entered Same 
Occupational 
Area as Father 


a 


Mechanical 210 
Computational 17 
Scientific 4 
Persuasive 51 
Artistic 

Literary 

Musical 

Social Service 

Clerical 


— 


Torats 


76.1 
29.3 
0.0 
33.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.1 
11.1 


57.2 
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20 85.0 — 
5 0.0 0 
40 7.5 7 
12 8.3 x 
19 10.5 10 
28 7.2 7 
51 76.5 41 
82 31.7 26 
25 44.0 20 
40 45.0 22 
322 36.9 24.8 
53m 
23 
0 
25 
0 . 
0 
0 
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TABLE 6 


Percentages of Male Subjects Who Entered the Same Occupational Area as Their Fathers and 
Percentages of Subjects Still in that Area Five Years After High School (Grouped by Amount 
of Training Classification). 


Father’ s Occupation 


Amount of Training Needed N 


Per Cent in Same 
Occupational Area 
5 Years After 
Completing High School 


Per Cent Who 
Entered Same 
Occupational 

% Area as Father 


Graduate School 

Bachelor’s degree 

Some college 

Extensive training plus some schooling 
School other than college 

Long years of experience 

Short period of on-the-job training 
High School 

Less than High School 


Torats 


Oe 


N 


least without indicating that they have 
recognized that the use of different occupa- 
tional categories might have produced dif- 
ferent results. 

It has been shown here that the type of 
classification system used can definitely alter 
the results of a study in which the occupa- 


tion of a subject is one of the variables. 
With a little experimentation, one could 
easily find a classification which did a better 
job of “proving” a hypothesized relation- 
ship, if the researcher were trying to estab- 


lish one. The researcher should, however, 
consider several classification systems and 
report the differences so that his readers 
may judge which is most suitable. For such 
purposes present occupational classifications 
are unclear and incomplete. 

Increased attention to the need for better 
occupational classifications for research pur- 
poses should eventually lead to more mean- 
ingful research. And such research, through 
its contributions to knowledge about the 
complexity of occupational choice, should 


lead eventually to better vocational counsel- 
ing. 
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Interviewing the Complainant 


HERBERT C. PEIFFER, JR., and DONALD E. WALKER 


VERY PERSONNEL administrator will have 
his mettle tested from time to time by 
interview situations in which he finds him- 
self confronted by someone in high dudgeon 
and with wrathful complaint. Character- 
istically, junior and senior administrators 
alike adopt a fatalistic attitude toward such 
contacts and sometimes voice the opinion 
that all one can do is to “sweat it out” and 
hope for the best. Perhaps because of this 
feeling, little has been done in a formal way 
to systematize a body of principles appli- 
cable to interviews of this character. Many 
administrators seem to feel that the factors 
contributing to success in this type of in- 
terviewing situation are woven into such a 
complex web of judgment and experience 
that they defy description or systematic 
analysis. Without dissenting totally from 
this point of view, it is, nevertheless, our 
feeling that there are guidelines and princi- 
ples which can be formulated to bring a 
semblance of order out of chaos in these 
intense interviewing moments. The tech- 
niques and principles we shall be discussing 
are not new. They are merely brought to- 
gether and related to the critical area under 
discussion in what seem to us to be syste- 
matic and useful ways. Although we pre- 
sent our observations from the perspective 
of college and university personnel admin- 
istration, it is our impression that they seem 
to be observed consciously or unconsciously 
by a high percentage of successful personnel 
administrators in other pursuits as well. 


Underlying Principles 
The specific techniques for interviewing 
the complainant must be regarded as an- 
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cillary to the attitudinal components which 
form the underlying matrix of the type of 
interview under consideration. Clearly, 
these elements cannot be realistically dis- 
articulated. We mention them separately 
only in the interests of ease of presentation, 
but with the clear recognition that they are 
inextricably interrelated. 

1. The administrator must operate from 
a conviction that every criticism is pro- 
foundly important. In the final analysis 
there is no such thing as a second class com- 
plaint. Every complaint made sincerely 
deserves the most courteous attention and 
all the administrative skill that can be 
mustered. This principle derives not only 
from basic respect for one’s fellows, but also 
from the practical consideration that any 
complaint ignored or mishandled may con- 
stitute a threat to morale within an admin- 
istrative organization or, as the case may be, 
a public relations hazard for the organiza- 
tion in the larger community. 

2. The administrator must recognize that 
criticism is not always or necessarily a per- 
sonal indictment. If criticism is interpreted 
as personal attack or as an indication to the 
administrator that he or his organization is 
in some way deficient, the prognosis for an 
amicable or constructive outcome for the 
interview is not good. Unless the criticism 
is accompanied by other evidences of break- 
down within the organization or in inter- 
organizational relationships, a _ certain 
amount of criticism may be expected and 
probably means no more than that things 
are “normal.” 

8. The administrator must bear in mind 
that honest criticisms are difficult to come 
by and are frequently helpful in identifying 
morale threats within an organization be- 
fore they become serious. Also, it is always 
possible, or even probable, that criticisms 
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are justified to a degree and point up the 
need for change in procedures or policies. 

1. The administrator must remember 
that it is usually healthier to have criticism 
presented in an open manner rather than 
having critical interchanges transacted un- 
der cover and behind the back of the ad- 
ministrator. 

5. Finally, the administrator must accept 
the point of view that working with difh- 
culties is a part of every administrator’s 
job. Each ad ninistrator is paid in part to 
take the heat.” Recognition of 
this fact mitigates any untoward feeling of 
outrage and impropriety which may handi- 
cap the administrator in working with the 
complainant. 


some ol 


The Development of the Interview 
and Illustrative Techniques 


The development of the interview will be 
discussed together with specific techniques, 
since the value of any technique depends 
not so much on its usefulness as a fixed 
maneuver in a particular situation as in its 
tendency to implement certain desirable 
trends within an interview. Ideally, an in- 
terview of the type under consideration 
should develop in a number of ways. 


The Catharsis Phase 


1. The interview should move from emo- 
tionality to greater objectivity. The inter- 
view opens characteristically with the com- 
plainant in an agitated frame of mind. In 
the initial presentation, sometimes rather 
extended, the aflect is very apparent. The 
interviewer should avoid the impulse to 
interrupt the complainant during this pres- 
entation. During this initial stage of the 
interview, information concerning the 
phases of the problem to which the com- 
plainant reacts more vigorously should be 
noted. Also, at this stage the administrator 
should be constantly aware of the unex- 
pressed needs the complainant reveals in 
the interview. In many cases verbalized 
feelings of injustice may mask more basic 
discontents which cannot be expressed be- 
cause of ego threat or low social accepta- 
bility. Little can be accomplished until the 
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state of the most intense emotional expres- 
sion has passed. To illustrate, the interview 
might begin in the following manner: 


Secretary: Dean Blank, there is a Mr. Hospers wait- 
ing to see you. He says he has a com- 
plaint about the school. He seems very 
upset. 

Please ask him to come in. 

(returning) Dean Blank, this is Mr. Hos- 
pers. He would like to see you for a few 
moments. 

Thank you, Miss Jones. (he shakes hands 
with Mr. Hospers) How do you do, Mr. 
Hospers. Won't you sit down, please? 
I'll come right to the point, Dean. I'm so 
mad I can’t see straight and I’m told 
you're the man I have to see to get some 
action around here. 

I'm sorry for the difficulty, Mr. Hospers. 
Please tell me about it. 

First of all, | want to make it perfectly 
clear that I've always been a rooter for 
this school. I’ve never gone to college 
myself and I've been pretty proud to be 
associated with this institution. You 
_know, don't you, that I used to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees? Well, 
anyway, I've always been a rooter for this 
school, but today I've begun to think 
I've made a mistake. 

I'm sorry to hear that things haven't 
gone well. 

Things haven't gone well, and I’m upset. 
All my life it’s been ny ambition to have 
my son get the college education that 
I was never able to receive. In the last 
year I've thought of little else and now 
today my son comes out to register in the 
University and finds that he can’t get a 
single one of the classes that he’s going to 
need. What kind of an institution are 
you trying to run here, anyway? It cer- 
tainly doesn't seem to me that things are 
on a very business-like basis when a thing 
like that can take place. My boy's so 
discouraged, I don’t know whether I'll be 
able to persuade him to go to school at 
all, the way matters now stand. Now 
understand I’m not here to make a special 
plea for my boy, but it’s the principle of 
the thing that matters to me. If it’s hap- 
pening to my boy, it’s happening to 
others, too, and I think it’s a crime and 
I want some action. 

Exactly what has happened, Mr. Hospers? 
Start at the beginning, if you will. 


Dean: 
Secretary: 


Dean: 


Hospers: 


Dean: 


Hospers: 


Dean: 


Hospers: 


Dean: 
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Hospers: Well, my boy came out here at the time 
he was supposed to, according to the card 
sent him by the Registrar’s Office, and 
found that first of all he had no 
where he was to go or what he was to do, 
The result was that he got in the fee- 
paying line a little bit late. That seemed 
to start the whole thing. He finally got 
through paying his fees, then went to 
talk to his adviser. His adviser seemed 
in a terrible hurry and didn’t really have 
much time to talk with him at all. My 
boy has been very upset about this busi- 
ness of whether he should be a lawyer 
or an engineer. Personally, I think he 
should be a lawyer, but up to this point 
I've been willing to leave it up to the 


idea 


boy and up to the school to decide. Well, 
instead of talking with him about what 
he should be, the adviser just referred 
him to some counseling center somewhere 
on campus and made out a program for 
him that he said he'd have to take any- 
way. Well, when he got in the gymna- 
sium or wherever it was that he was sup- 
posed to reserve these classes, he found 
that the classes were all taken. He man- 
aged to sign up for one or two, but after 
standing around for an hour or so finally 
gave up and came home. He swore he 
was never coming back to school. 


The “catharsis” phase of the interview 
varies in length depending upon the amount 
of emotional pressure under which the 
complainant operates. It is fairly safe to 
assume that the initial presentation will be 
a biased one. The complainant will be 
motivated by needs for self-justification, and 
at the same time the need to express hostil- 
ity toward the problem situation, or more 
probably toward the personalities involved 
in the situation. Even a sincere attempt to 
be rational at this stage will probably be 
frustrated by these motives. While the 
emotionality may from time to time be 
apparent during the entire interview, 
nevertheless there should be an increasing 
development of objectivity as the inter- 
changes continue. Development of this ob- 
jectively may sometimes be initiated by an 
attempt on the part of the administrator to 
summarize the situation as stated by the 
complainant. ‘The summary should be pre- 
sented in as rational and objective a manner 
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as possible. Should there be some difficulty 
in establishing consensus, the administrator 
may continue to restate the problem, pre- 
semting these formulations to the inter- 
viewee for acceptance, rejection, or modifi- 
cation. This process of defining facts and 
issues will continue from time to time 
throughout the interview. The interview 
might continue in the following manner: 

Let's see, then. There are several prob- 
that you First, 
your son was confused as to just how to 


Dean: 


lems have mentioned. 
begin the registration process and where 
Second, he felt that he needed 


more advising and counseling than he 


to Start. 


received at the time of registration, and 
third, he was not able to reserve any of 
the classes that he Are 
all of the relevant factors in the situation 


needed. these 


as you see them? 
Hospers: Well, as I mentioned, my son was able 
to get a class or two, but all the othe 
classes were closed out or else he would 
have to stay clear into the afternoon to 
complete a program. 

the morning classes 
that had 


It was principally 
that 
closed out? 


your son wanted been 


Hospers: Yes! My son has to have his classes in 


the morning. I want him to work in the 
afternoon to learn the business and help 
pay his way through. I think young 
people are too soft these days and I don’t 
want my son to feel that he can just loaf 
along through school without carrying 
part of the load himself. That boy has 
to work and if he’s going to be of any 
use to me he has to work in the after- 
noon. 
Dean: Your son became discouraged, then, Mr. 
Hospers, when he wasn't able to arrange 


for classes in the morning hours? 


Building an Objective Atmosphere 


2. The interview should progress from 


the general to the specific. Sometimes ad- 
ditional detail may be elicited by a direct 
question from the interviewer. Such a 
question as the query appearing in the pre- 
vious interview excerpt, “These are all the 
relevant factors in the situation as you see 
them?” may lead the complainant to search 
his memory and judgment for pertinent 
considerations which may have been de- 
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emphasized or vital information which may 
not have been imparted. 

It may be useful at this point to pick up 
a pencil and begin to jot down notes on the 
presented material. This technique helps 
to build the impartial, objective atmosphere 
of the interview which should be apparent 
in the final stages. The device also tends 
to reassure the complainant that his pres- 
entations are receiving proper attention and 
will be taken seriously. 


Viewing the General Problem 


3. The interview, frequently beginning 
with highly personal feelings and com- 
plaints, should move to the less personal or 
the impersonal. For example, in answer to 
the dean’s question concerning his son's 
discouragement specifically about being un- 
able to arrange classes in the morning hours, 
the interview might continue as follows: 


Hospers: Well, yes. But when you put it that way 
it sounds as though I’m asking for some- 
thing special for my son and that’s not 
really the way I feel about it. I want 
him to come to school and take his 
chances and his turn along with everyone 
else. I guess the thing that’s really 
bothering me most is the way the adviser 
treated him. I felt as though everything 
that I had been trying to do had been 
undone. I tell you, Dean, I've worked 
on that boy for months to try to get him 
to see the value of a college education. 
His mother and I have told him time 
and again that he'll just never amount 
to anything unless he does go to college 
and really it seems as though we're 
blocked at every turn. I hope you don’t 
think I'm being unreasonable, Dean. I 
don’t want to be a trouble-maker, never 
have been, but I’m really concerned about 
this boy and the treatment he’s received. 


Here it is apparent that the interview has 
begun to shift slightly in the direction of 
the general problem rather than a specific 


event. Toward the end of his comment, 
Hospers is reacting to the interviewer's tech- 
nique of suspending judgment on the facts 
presented and the emotions expressed. This 
appearance of unruffled impartiality charac- 
teristically creates some anxiety in the in- 
terviewee who may then express some hos- 
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tility toward the administrator or more 
probably will press in various ways for sym- 
pathetic statements. Here, sympathy may 
be expressed for the person’s feelings with- 
out effecting a commitment on the issues 
involved. A tendency to move to the less 
personal becomes apparent in later portions 
of the interview and normally accompanies 
an increase in specificity and objectivity. 


Recognizing Shared Responsibility 


4. The interview should move from the 
demand on the part of the interviewee, 
stated or implied, that the problem be 
solved by the administrator to the recogni- 
tion that solutions to complex problems us- 
ually involve shared responsibility. Where 
a complainant presses for some specific ac- 
tion which seems ill advised, and which by 
implication places direct responsibility on 
the administrator, sometimes such a state- 
ment as, “I feel confident that you will agree 
that we must be very certain of our ground 
here before action is taken,” stresses the fact 
that all parties will be involved in the con- 
sequences of the action. 

Another technique of some efficacy here, 
as well as in other portions of the interview, 
is the use of the “leading” question requir- 
ing further elaboration on the part of the 
complainant. Although the leading ques- 
tion technique may seem at first to be en- 
tirely Rogerian we feel that it differs in a 
basic way. Carl Rogers’ technique stresses 
the accurate reflection to the client of the 
emotional content of his statements. The 
leading question is designed to press the in- 
terviewee in the direction of some logical 
extension or implication of what he is say- 
ing, whether or not he has accepted this 
implication. In some situations where it is 
necessary to stress the fact that problems are 
seldom of a nature where they can or should 
be handled by an administrator alone, a 
leading question designed to indicate the 
responsibility of the interviewee may be put 
somewhat more directly; for example, 
“What have you done about the matter?” 
carries this point. Where others are in- 
volved in the problem it is sound adminis- 
trative policy to encourage these persons to 
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work through as much of the problem as 
they can independently. This procedure 
implies respect for the individuals in the 
situation as well as the practical recogni- 
tion that solutions arrived at by the persons 
actually involved in a problem tend to be 
more satisfactory than those judgments, 
however wise, handed down ex cathedra. 

In the continuing portion of the interview 
Hospers begins to place decreasing responsi- 
bility on the adviser and assumes some of 
the responsibility himself. The dean, in 


the meantime, expresses his concern and 
participation in the problem. 


Dean: I can certainly sympathize with your con- 
cern for your son, Mr. Hospers. I know 
that as parents we are all eager to see 
that our children do well and it’s under- 
standable that you should be upset by 
your son’s situation. Do you have the 
feeling that he was treated unfairly by 
the adviser? 

Well, not exactly unfairly, I suppose. I 
guess during a registration period if there 
were as many kids around as my son says 
there were, I suppose advisers don’t really 
have time to talk about basic things. 
What's this counseling center he men- 
tioned? 

The counseling center is designed to help 
students with problems of the type your 
son has, Mr. Hospers. Here's a little 
pamphlet describing the center and its 
services. Has your son received one of 
these, do you know? 

Well, if he has, I haven't seen it. 

You mentioned that your son was un- 
certain about what steps to take to begin 
his registration. Did your son participate 
in the orientation day activities on Mon- 
day, before the beginning of registration, 
Mr. Hospers? This pamphlet, along with 
several other information sheets, were dis- 
tributed at that time. Although instruc- 
tions were mailed to all incoming stu- 
dents, supplementary information was 
given to everyone then. 

No, he wasn’t here Monday. I suppose 
that was my fault. I thought it would 
be better if he worked that day instead 
of taking the time to come out. I 
thought all he was going to do was look 
around and have a good time. I guess 
I should have looked into the matter 
further. 
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I believe our basic concern is the same, 
Mr. Hospers. I believe we're both eager 
to see that your boy is able to arrange 
a satisfactory program of classes and is 
able to obtain the advising that he needs 
concerning his college program. 

I guess that’s right. I didn't mean to 
imply the school was out to get the boy 
or to try to make things hard for him. 

I understand. 


Hospers: 


Dean: 


The concluding interchanges in this sec- 
tion of the interview illustrate a technique, 
grounded in principle, which is of funda- 
mental importance. An attempt should be 
made throughout the interview to identify 
the areas of common agreement between the 
complainant and the policies with which or 
persons with whom he is in disagreement. 
The areas of common agreement should be 
stated clearly and repeatedly, since they may 
serve as the basis for whatever future action 
is taken. 


Reaching the ‘‘Rational’’ Phase 


5. The interview should progress from 
the more or less random activity of emo- 
tional disequilibrium and protest to more 
direct and “rational” activity. As the inter- 
view draws to a close the need for specific 
action usually becomes increasingly appar- 
ent. Frequently, the interviewee will test 
the limits of the situation by proposing pre- 
ferred alternatives even when he may sense 
that these proposals are unreasonable. 
Where the complainant proposes actions 
that are contrary to established institutional 
policies, it is well to state this fact clearly 
and at the earliest convenient opportunity. 
If there are limits within which a solution 
must be reached, little can be gained by 
equivocating or vacillating over issues which 
are, in fact, already settled. It is always, of 
course, proper to indicate procedures which 
would have to be followed in order to 
change the basic policies. Here perhaps the 
complexities involved in any policy change 
should be emphasized, since to send a com- 
plainant away from the office in the belief 
that the basic philosophy of the university 
or institution will be altered by his feelings 
is probably unrealistic and unfair to the 
complainant. 


Sometimes, if an impasse threatens, the 
technique of referring the problem to ap- 
propriate committee is entirely acceptable. 
It is seldom that an administrator wishes to 
be placed in the position of a final court of 
appeal on an issue involving other persons 
or even the entire institution. Committee 
referral is also in keeping with the position 
that administrative decisions, ideally, are 
impartial and fair and that administrative 
policies grow out of group needs and plan- 
ning rather than individual caprice. 

The concluding portion of the interview 
contains a definite statement of institutional 
policies and the ¢ommittee alternative. 


Well, frankly, I don’t know where this 
leaves us, Dean. I feel better about the 
situation, but I still don’t know what to 
do. I'm really worried about the boy and 
I do want him to get a program. If it’s 
going to be impossible to arrange his 
classes in the morning, then I guess he'll 
just have to come in the afternoon. I 
think we can work that out. Do you 
suppose it would be possible to send a 
note to the professors of the classes my 
boy needs and ask them to let him in 
because he has to work? 

I'm terribly sorry, Mr. Hospers. We have 
no way provided whereby we can set aside 
our priority system in a situation of this 
type. I’m certain that you realize that 
there are many parents who feel just as 
you do, perhaps several hundred out of 
the total student body, but we do try 
hard to be fair to everyone. I feel certain 
that you can understand our problem. 
This is a matter of school policy devel- 
oped by our students which we feel 
bound to observe. Of course, if you feel 
that the action is justified we could refer 
the matter to our student-faculty com- 
mittee and after due consideration they 
might feel constrained to bring up your 
son's case with the student council to see 
if a variance could be made in this spe- 
cial situation. 

No, I think that you're right. Nothing 
can be done in that direction. I'm sure 
my son wouldn't agree to being a special 
case and I wouldn't like the idea either. 
I'm glad you feel that way, Mr. Hospers. 
I feel certain that we can help your son 
work out a satisfactory program. Really, 
it’s a problem that concerns us both, or 


Hospers: 


Hospers: 


the three of us, including your son. I 
think that these are things that must be 
worked out together. The adviser was 
quite correct in saying that there is a core 
program which most students must take 
and which it is usual to try to work in 
during the freshman and sophomore 
years. If he would rather talk to his 
original adviser, I am certain that as soon 
as the pressures of registration subside we 
can arrange to have him do so. I hon- 
estly believe that the problem of reserv- 
ing classes is not a critical one, provided 
you and your son can work out some time 
in the afternoon for him to attend classes. 
We have tried to circulate publicity to 
the high schools concerning our crowded 
circumstances here at the University, but 
we are not always able to reach every en- 
tering freshman with the information 
that it will probably be necessary to ar- 
range an afternoon program. I am cer- 
tain that there: will be classes available 
in the late registration period. 

Does this procedure seem satisfactory to 
you, Mr. Hospers? I am trying to ex- 
plore all aspects of the situation. Do we 
have other alternatives? 

No, I think your suggestion is the best. 
Thank you, Dean, for your time. I'm 
sorry that I was so upset when I came 
in but I am certain that you can under- 
stand my feelings. 

Indeed I can, Mr. Hospers, and may I in 
turn thank you. You have pointed up 
for us the need for more concentrated 
effort on our program to inform the high 
schools of our crowded conditions here 
at the University. I feel certain that your 
son’s disappointment would have been 
less had he been properly notified of the 
situation here in regard to classes. May 
I conclude then, Mr. Hospers, that your 
son will get in touch with me and ar- 
range a time when we can get together 
to work out a program or else arrange an 
appointment with his adviser? 

Yes, Dean, I'll have him call. Thank you 
again and goodby. 

Goodby, Mr. Hospers, and thank you for 
coming in. 


Hospers: 


Dean: 


Hospers: 


Dean: 


Sometimes in an interview it is appropri- 
ate to sketch alternative actions suitable in 
the situation. One technique is to ask the 
complainant to name some alternatives for 
action. The administrator may then supply 
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additional neglected alternatives which have 
occurred to him. The technique of com- 
piling a list of alternatives is better than 
asking the complainant, “What do you sug- 
gest?” Such a question carries with it an 
implied commitment to the advice given or 
may also imply criticism of the advice if it 
is not taken. 

In some cases where the complainant pre- 
sents a specific plan of action which does not 
represent a balanced or adequate solution 
to the problems involved, it is best if the 
complainant can be led to present the ob- 
jections to the plan himself. Sometimes the 
question, “What might be the objections to 
the plan you propose?” may accomplish this 
purpose. 

Where information is inadequate for ac- 
tion to be taken or for the complete under- 
standing of the situation, this fact may often 
be pointed out by means of a question. For 
example, “I wonder if we have enough in- 
formation at this time?” Where emotions 
have not subsided sufficiently, an interval 
of time for information gathering allows 
problems to fall into more rational perspec- 
tive. Whenever possible the complainant 
should participate in the collection of what- 
ever additional data are needed. 

Having expressed considerable hostility, 
the complainant will many times suffer 
minor guilt feelings and trepidations con- 
cerning the extent to which he may have 
committed himself more than was prudent. 
These feelings will contribute to the de- 
velopment of more reasonable and rational 
reactions given a little time. 

In the illustrative interview under con- 
sideration the administrator attempts to 
summarize the agreement on future actions. 
It seems wise for the administrator to re- 
state the basic issues in the problem and the 
proposed action to be taken in nearly every 
case. Sometimes this restatement will be 
rather complete and extended. A clear un- 
derstanding should be reached as to who is 
responsible for each phase of the action 
agreed upon. When these agreements have 
been reached, sometimes immediate action 
by the administrator in the form of a joint 
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memo, a telephone call, or a personal con- 
tact is possible. Under these circumstances 
what can be done on the spot should be 
done. Misunderstandings are held to a 
minimum when action is taken in the pres- 
ence of the complainant. The complainant 
is less likely to develop exaggerated ideas in 
retrospect concerning the role to be played 
by the administrator in the solution of the 
problem, and reassurance is provided that 
something is being accomplished. 


Two Final Techniques 


The closing passages of the interview 
suggest two final techniques. There will be 
limits to the possible alternative actions 
which are reasonable. When the complain- 
ant is able to perceive these limits and state 
them verbally the feeling tone seems to be 
better. Also, if nothing final can be done 
about the problem raised by the complain- 
ant, then it is usually better for the com- 
plainant himself to recognize and face this 
fact. Finally, at the end of the interview it 
is always appropriate to thank the com- 
plainant for bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the administrator. In the long 
run it is well to keep in mind that the 
complainant is performing a service for the 
administrator and the institution that he 
serves. 

In conclusion, two disclaimers seem in 
order. First, not all of these techniques 
and principles will apply in any single in- 
terview. Every administrator, for example, 
has had the experience of listening to some 
irate interviewee talk himself into and out 
of the office in 15 minutes, emerging in 
tranquil mood in spite of the fact that the 
administrator has hardly interposed a 
“grunt.” Finally, we do not pretend that 
the points of view and techniques presented 
here represent the only principles of rational 
conduct when interviewing a complainant. 
We submit only that when intelligently ap- 
plied these suggestions will help the admin- 
istrator negotiate some of the uncertainties 
of this most demanding type of interview 
situation. 


HOME VISITATION PUT TO A TEST 


G. H. SCHOENHARD 


HE VISITING teacher of a large high school 

finds himself confronted with a variety 
of problems. He is frequently expected to 
help deal with attendance. He is asked to 
lend his assistance when severe discipline 
problems arise in the school. He is ex- 
pected to counsel and aid the pupils who 
wish to terminate their school career, and 
frequently his services are sought to aid 
those students who, for one reason or 
another, are failing to work up to their 
optimum scholastic ability. In general, he 
is interested in any situation that involves 
the child’s inability to get the most from his 
school experience. He visits parents and 
counsels with the students. He confers with 
teachers and other school personnel. He 
serves in a liaison capacity with community 
agencies. 

Although the visiting teacher feels that 
the techniques which he employs are doing 
their job in a positive fashion, he is seldom 
able to know the effectiveness of his work. 
Too infrequently is he or any other coun- 
selor able to determine the results of his 
work, 

It was from such a query that the research 
described here evolved. As a_ visiting 
teacher in the Rayen School, a four-year 
high school in Youngstown, Ohio, the writer 
proceeded to test the effectiveness of one of 
the areas of his work, that area which dealt 
with the visiting teacher’s attempt to raise 
the level of academic attainment of high 
school pupils. Specifically, the visiting 
teacher was eager to ascertain the effective- 
ness of a program of home visitation of high 


G. H. ScHoennarp is Assistant Principal, West 
Elementary Jr. High School, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
a member of the education faculty of Youngstown 
University. 

This article represents the essential elements of 
the writer's doctoral dissertation done under the 
direction of P. W. Hutson of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and now on file in the University of Pitts- 
burgh Library. 
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school pupils for the purpose of improving 
their academic achievement. It was his pur- 
pose to discover the most under-achieving 
students in the school and to attempt, 
through a complete program of home visita- 
tion, to cause these young people to work 
more in harmony with their ability. 


Framework of Study 


Certain assumptions were accepted in re- 
gard to the framework of the study. One 
had to do with the relation of school marks 
to general intelligence. First, it was held 
that the student’s average of achievement in 
general academic subjects ought to corre- 
spond to his general intelligence. Second, 
it was assumed that the average of school 
marks is a fair measure of academic achieve- 
ment. Third, it was accepted as a premise 
that general intelligence is fairly well meas- 
ured by a single group test of general in- 
telligence. Fallacies in these assumptions 
were accepted as limitations of the study. 

In June, 1955, quality points! were as- 
signed to the letter marks received by 924 
students in the four major subjects that they 
had just completed. These points were 
totaled and in each of the 9th through 12th 
grades a correlation was derived for the re- 
lationship between the quality point totals 
and the intelligence quotients of the stu- 
dents as they had been révealed on the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. When 
this had been completed, a separate regres- 
sion equation was used in each grade to 
predict the best probable scholastic per- 
formance that could be expected of each 
student according to his IQ _ rating. 
Through this process under-achieving stu- 
dents were detected. Ficure | shows the 
type of information that was gathered for 
each student at the beginning of the year 
of the experiment. 


* A letter mark of A equaled five points, a B, four, 
etc. 
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FIGURE 1 


Information Gathered on Each Enrollee 
at Beginning of Year of Experiment 


Name: John Doe Race: W 
Birth date: 5/13/39 
Psychological test: 

Otis, A. Date—10/52 IQ—116 
Credits: 7'/2 


Predicted 
Quality Point Total 
14.54 


Under-Achieving 
3.54 


Total Quality 
Points 11 


Under-Achievers Selected 


Of the 445 under-achieving pupils found 
in the school population, 256 of the most 
under-achieving were singled out for the 
experiment. These were paired on the 
basis of grade, intelligence test score, and the 
degree to which they were found to be 
under-achieving in quality points. In all, 


128 equated pairs of pupils were formed. 


One in each pair was placed in the control 
group and the other in the experimental 
group. Taste | shows the degree of 
equivalence of the two groups at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. 


Parents Help Sought 


As an initial step in the program, devised 
to help the under-achievers of the experi- 
mental group, home visitations were made. 
These interviews were conducted with the 
objective of acquainting the parents with 
the extent of the academic under-achieve- 
ment the school had noted in their children. 
During these visits, parents were asked to 
help motivate the young people to greater 
accomplishment. Concrete suggestions 
which might help the parents in these efforts 
were offered. They were urged to discuss 
the under-achievement with their children. 
They were encouraged to provide for their 
children a quiet, well-equipped place for 
study, and to encourage their children to 
engage in at least an hour of study each 
evening. Other suggestions were made to 
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the parents in keeping with the individual 
nature of the situation observed. During 
these interviews, the visiting teacher picked 
up information he could use to implement 
the guidance program for these young 
people. 

During the course of the initial home 
visits, the parents were given a four-page 
pamphlet entitled “You Can Study Better,” 
which had been prepared by the author. 
Amply illustrated, this brocure outlined 47 
points that would help develop good study 
habits. Parents were encouraged to spend 
time reviewing this material with their 
children. In his counseling with parents, 
the visiting teacher tried to maintain a psy- 
chological approach in his observation and 
description of under-achievement. He did 
not want the parents to feel that their 
children had committed a wrong in being 
under-achievers. It was his desire, rather, 
to help parents accept their children, feel 
and act positively toward them, and guide 
them toward more effective working habits. 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Data Describing the Control and 
Experimental Groups at Beginning of 
Experiment 


Intelligence 
—— Quotient —~ — Achievement— 
Con- Experi- Con- Experi- 
trol mental trol mental 


Number 29 29 29 
Mean 102.90 103.14 
Standard 12.05 11. 
devia- 
tion 
Number 
Mean 
Standard 
devia- 
tion 
Number 
Mean 
Standard 
devia- 
tion 
Number 
Mean 
Standard 
devia- 
tion 


Subjects 
English Cc 
Geometry D 
Gen. Sci. Cc 
History Cc 
Grade 
9 
10 
11 
12 
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The initial home visitations were made 
during the first month of the 1955-1956 
school year to the students in the experi- 
mental group. ‘These visits averaged 40 
minutes in length. Supplementary home 


visits were made during the year of the ex- 
periment. These and other elements of the 
guidance program are shown in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 
Activities Engaged in by the Visiting Teacher to 
Raise the Level of Attcinment of High School 
Students 


Num- 
Activity ber 


Home visitations made 153 
Telephone conferences held 109 
Conferences held with school personnel 78 
Conferences held with students 102 
Letters and pamphlets delivered or mailed 434 
Referrals made to other agencies 40 


Continuous Supervision Maintained 


By means of telephone conferences and 
letters, close communication was maintained 
between the parents and the visiting teacher 
during the entire school year. As TABLE 2 
indicates, over 100 telephone conversations 
were held with parents. In each of these, 
attention was centered on the problems the 
parents were having in supervising evening 
study, etc. Suggestions were offered to help 
the parents be more effective in their guid- 
ance. Interestingly enough, nearly one-half 
of the telephone conferences resulted from 
the parents calling the visiting teacher about 
problems of their children. 

As another step in the program of guid- 
ance, a seven-page brochure entitled “Some 
Helpful Hints to Interested Parents,” was 
mailed to the parents of the experimental 
pupils at the end of the first report period. 
The pamphlet was well illustrated, and was 
styled to appeal to both parents and stu- 
dents. Following the second and third re- 
port periods, personal letters were sent to 
the parents advising them of the progress 
their children were making in keeping with 
the expectation that was held for them. 

In keeping with the design of the guid- 
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ance program, an attempt was made to in- 
terview cach of the young people in the 
experimental group at least once during the 
school year. Because their cooperation was 
being asked directly, the students would 
have less occasion to feel that the school and 
the parents were devising a plan or program 
for them about which they had not been 
consulted. As Tare 2 indicates, 102 con- 
ferences were held by the visiting teacher 
with the pupils. These averaged 20 min- 
utes in length and were scholastic, voca- 
tional, or personal in nature. The table 
also shows that a variety of other procedures 
were lollowed by the visiting teacher to 
meet the needs of the under-achieving stu- 
dents. 

At cach of the four report periods during 
the school year, the visiting teacher tabu- 
lated the marks made in the four major 
subjects by all pupils then in attendance in 
both the control and the experimental 
groups.” The letter marks of the pupils in 
each group were converted into numerical 
equivalents, and the total of the quality 
points earned by each student was recorded. 
This quantity was compared with the qual- 
ity point total that was predicted for a stu- 
dent with his IQ rating, and the degree 
that the pupil was either under or over- 
achieving was noted. This index of achieve- 
ment at the end of each report period was 
then contrasted with the index of achieve- 
ment at the beginning of the study, and the 
positive or negative change in achievement 
was noted. 

When this procedure was completed, the 
equated students in the two groups were 
compared with regard to the reduction in 
under-achievement up to that report period. 
When the differences between these changes 
were tabulated, some indication was shown 
as to how one experimental student, under 
guidance, fared in contrast to how his 


* Because of the withdrawal of either a control or 
an experimental pupil, it was found that 115 paired 
equivalents of the original 128 pairs were in attend- 
ance in the school when the experiment began in 
September of 1955, that 95 pairs remained at the end 
of the first report period, 87 pairs at the end of the 
second report period, 79 at the end of the third, 
and that 75 paired equivalents remained during the 
entire year of the experiment. 
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equated partner had fared without this form 
of guidance. When the differences were 
totaled for all members of the various 
grades, statistical treatment was used to de- 
termine whether the difference in the mean 
change of the achievement for the two 
groups was statistically significant at the 
two frequently used confidence levels. 


Results of Study 


The above description of the statistical 
procedure indicates that at each report 
period evidence was gathered as to how the 
experimental students compared to the con- 
trol pupils in their reduction of under- 
achievement. Tas.e 3 illustrates the find- 
ings of the study. It shows that: (1) at 
each report period, the 12th grade experi- 
mental students as a group were more suc- 
cessful than were the control pupils;* (2) 
only at the third and fourth report periods 
did 9th grade experimental pupils as a 


* Only at the second and third report periods was 
a statistically significant gain shown for this grade. 


group achieve more than did the control 
pupils;* (3) at the other two report periods 
lor the 9th grade, and for all the report 
periods for the 10th and 11th grades, the 
experimental pupils as a group failed to 
achieve as much as did the control pupils; 
and it could be shown that at each of the 
report periods the total group of experi- 
mental students did less well with guidance 
than control pupils without guidance. 
Tase 3 shows that at the second report 
period the mean reduction in under-achieve- 
ment of the I 1th grade control students was 
significantly greater than it was for the ex- 
perimental group of pupils. It indicates, 
likewise, that at the third report period the 
10th grade control pupils had reduced their 
under-achievement a significantly greater 
amount. It appeared, therefore, that the 
experiment as it was conducted had a sig- 
nificant and positive effect upon the 12th 
grade students during the second and third 


* These differences were not considered statistically 
significant. 


TABLE 3 


Control and Experimental Pupils Compared at Report Periods 


Mean Difference in 
Reduction of Under 
Achievement in 
Quality Points 
Experiment over 


Control 


Probability 


—0.38* 
—0. 
—0. 
0.4: 
—0. 
—0. 
—1. 


—0. 


10 


N= 


* The negative differences show that contro! pupils on the average did better than the students who were 


receiving the guidance. 
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‘ 
Report t 
Period Grade Score 
9 0.47 >0.05 >0.01 
10 0.72 >0.05 >0.01 
11 0.77 >0.05 >0.01 
12 0.53 >0.05 >0.01 
' 9 0.80 >0.05 >0.01 
10 .09 >0.05 >0.01 
11 .02 <0.05 >0.01 
12 1.53 93 <0.05 >0.01 
9 0.06 .05 >0.05 >0.01 
10 —2.33 .15 <0.05 <0.01 
11 —0.45 .69 >0.05 >0.01 
12 1.63 a <0.05 >0.01 
9 0.47 >0.05 >0.01 
10 32 69 >0.05 >0.01 
11 >0.05 >0.01 
12 11 >0.05 >0.01 
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report periods, and that it did significantly 
more harm than good to the IIth grade 
experimental students during the second 
report period and to the 10th grade pupils 
during the third period of reporting. 


Negative Results Investigated 


Although it was quite obvious that in- 
adequate sampling within the various grade 
levels made it inadvisable to accept with 
confidence the findings that appeared in 
the separate grades, the results of the in- 
dividual grades coupled with the findings 
for the total groups made it interesting to 
consider possibilities, suppositions, and in- 
terpretations which may have accounted 
for the negative results of the experiment. 
As one of the factors in this investigation, 
consideration was given to the degree of 
acceptance shown to the program of guid- 
ance by parents and students. Since the 
visiting teacher was so closely identified 
with the guidance program, this judgment 
was rather subjective. It was estimated by 
the visiting teacher that 88.5 per cent of the 
parents interviewed cooperated with the 
program as outlined in the initial home 
visitation, and that most of those who evi- 
denced resistance at the start of the guidance 
became cooperative as the program evolved. 
Overt antagonism to the year’s procedure 
was shown by only one parent. When re- 
sistance was evidenced, it always seemed to 
stem from the fact that some parents 
thought the visiting teacher to be a “truant 
officer,” and they resented a visit from him 
because of the stigma usually attached to 
his office. As stated above, however, suspi- 
cion soon gave way to friendliness as the 
visiting teacher explained the purposes of 
the program that was being carried out. 
The students, too, seemed appreciative of 
the help that was being given them. They 
were never hostile, but seemed to accept the 
counselor without reservation. Factors not 
weighed in the original grouping, such as 
chronological age, race, and economic status 
were considered and were found to be 
equally enough distributed in each group 
to allow for theoretical equality. 

An explanation of the negative results 
seemed to lie in only one area, namely, in 
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the area of maturation. The writer ex- 
amined Gesell’s new research® to determine 
if any of his conclusions would throw light 
upon the findings resulting from this ex- 
periment in the field of guidance. His de- 
scription of typical 10th graders, the 15-year 
olds, caused the writer to view in a new light 
those 10th grade experimental students who 
had apparently resisted the guidance pro- 
gram that had been carried out. Gesell de- 
scribed the typical 15-year olds as young 
people who are frequently sullen and dis- 
agreeable, children hard to live with at 
home and at school, those who are ready to 
show resentment over any restraint. He in- 
dicated that the adolescents of this age show 
a decided tendency to detach themselves 
from their present home and family. 
School, he said, becomes like a prison or 
jail to them. He also said that they seem 
to be undisturbed by their poor scholastic 
achievement. They have more important 
things to do and think about, and they 
frequently fail to do their homework. 

Of interest to any research in guidance— 
and one of special importance to the re- 
search being reported here—is Gesell’s com- 
ment that the typical 15-year olds, being 
without great self-assurance, crave guidance 
and interpretive counseling, particularly 
that form of counseling which does not 
emanate from the home circle. The type of 
guidance he advised against was exactly the 
kind attempted in this present study. If the 
reader recalls that in this program of guid- 
ance, parents, particularly mothers, were 
visited and urged to institute a program of 
motivation for their under-achieving chil- 
dren, a program which included home study, 
he will be interested in Gesell’s observation 
that with 15-year olds parents instinctively 
try to keep out of homiework. They recog- 
nize the signs of the “cold war” which the 
youngsters are waging and intuitively ac- 
quiesce to the adolescent's desire to be free 
of parental control. 

This suggests that even the poor showing 
made by the 11th graders may be attributed 
to adolescent resistance to the type of 


* Gesell, Arnold, Ilg, Frances, & Ames, Louise B., 
Youth, the years from ten to sixteen. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1956. 
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guidance which was used, guidance which 
predicated upon parent participation. 
Gesell’s young people being on the average 
more capable intellectually, as well as more 
selected economically, may have achieved 
the cooperative characteristics of 16-year 
olds more rapidly than did the group that 
was being considered in this research. Cer- 
tainly, however, there should be no assump- 
tion of a sudden change at the 16th birth- 
day. 

With regard to the 12th graders, it would 
appear that the members of this grade evi- 
denced the characteristics which Gesell said 
his subjects began to show as 16-year olds. 
According to Gesell, the 16-year old has a 
more self-possessed mind because it is more 
ordered and under better control. He con- 
tinues by saying that the adolescent is now 
quite capable of accepting restrictions that 
are imposed upon him, and he feels that his 
parents now know more than they used to 
know. He is quite apt to accept parents’ 
advice. This, he said, is particularly true 
if the advice comes from the mother. In 
all, he appears to be better integrated and 
in tune with the world. 

It seems feasible to the visiting teacher 
that the 12th grade experimental students 
in this guidance study were evidencing the 


same response that Gesell described as start- 
ing with 16-year old adolescents. It was 
conjectured that these more mature young 
people, nearing graduation, apparently saw 
a purpose vital enough to cause them to 
overcome inertia. Now, they seemed able 
to respond to a program of guidance which 
was intended to help them be more effec- 
tive students. 


Conclusion 


After a year of experimentation with a 
program of home visitation as a means of 
raising the academic attainment of high 
school students, only one conclusion could 
be reached. The experiment failed to es- 
tablish the value of the program of guid- 
ance that was used. As an explanation for 
the negative results which were obtained it 
seemed possible to assume that parents were 
urged to exercise more control, more influ- 
ence, at just the age when youth is maxi- 
mally desirous of less parental control and 
influence. From such a conclusion, it 
seemed evident that the visiting teacher 
should be wary of continuing this type of 
guidance with under-achieving high school 
students until additional research can be 
done to substantiate or reject the findings of 
this study. 


SCHOLARSHIP TEST DATE ANNOUNCED 


The Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, recently an- 
nounced that it has set Tuesday, October 21, 1958, as the date for the 


administration of the ETS Scholarship Qualifying Test. In 1957, ETS 
reported, more than 255,800 seniors from 13,700 schools participated in 
the program. The scores of the students who take the test will be con- 
sidered by such scholarship programs as the National Merit Scholarship 
Program and the National Honor Society Scholarship Program, as well as 
by college scholarship officers. Late in December, all participating sec- 
ondary schools will also receive score rosters for all students who took the 
SQT in October, accompanied by interpretive data for use in counseling 
and guidance. 
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Rehabilitation Counselors 
in Public Agencies 


A. ARTHUR ROSSE and JAMES S. PETERS, Il 


a years ago the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education set up the 
original qualifications for counselors in the 
young field of vocational rehabilitation [/]. 
In these early years emphasis was placed 
on experience or training in the field of 
education. By 1935, however, when the 
revised requirements [4] for counselors 
were published, a beginning attempt was 
made to relate the experience requirements 
to the actual needs of the vocational re- 
habilitation program. 

By 1954, the philosophy concerning re- 
quirements and qualifications for rehabili- 
tation counselors in public agencies had 
changed considerably. Vocational rehabili- 
tation as a distinct profession was recog- 
nized, and the need for specific training and 
experience on the part of professional per- 
sonnel was widely felt. 

Toward this end, Public Law 565 ‘was 
passed by the 83d Congress in 1954 to pro- 
vide specifically for vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor training and to establish 
traineeships. However, to those of us who 
are working in public agencies, it is appar- 
ent that the thinking regarding experience 
requirements in this field is still in the 
formative stage, diverse and varied. Re- 
quirements and qualifications vary from 
state to state. 


Methodology and Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study was to survey 
the existing conditions and requirements for 


A. Artuur Rosse is Senior Supervisor for the 
Massachusetts Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Boston, and James S. Petrrs, IH, is Director of the 
Connecticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and was formerly Assistant Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Rehabilitation Counseling Program 
at Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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the vocational rehabilitation counselor in 
each of the 52 public agencies providing 
vocational rehabilitation services in the 
states and territories of the United States. 
During 1955-1956, the head of each agency 
was contacted and requested to supply the 
following: 

1. A detailed description of the agency's 
recruiting policies for vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselors, with emphasis upon mini- 
mum standards in the areas of education 
and experience; 

2. Samples of all printed 
(posters, announcements, or 
forms) currently in use. 

Responses were received from 51 of the 
52 agencies. 

To facilitate analysis and synthesis, five 
major categories were delineated: 

1. Educational requirements specifying 
the degree received and major field of 
specialization 

2. Number of years of experience 

3. Fields of occupational experience 

4. Specialized knowledges required. 

These categories were analyzed in terms 
of the 51 agencies reporting. 

From Taste |, it is to be noted that the 
majority of agencies have set the Bachelor 
of Arts degree as the minimum educational 
requirement, with something less than one- 
fifth of them requiring the Master's degree. 
The allowable major fields of specialization 
appear to be broad and varied. It is to be 
noted that TaBce | shows a duplicate count. 
Many agencies will accept one of several 
major fields of study. However, 36 (71 
per cent) of the agencies expect candidates 
to have majored in the field of vocational 
rehabilitation. The modern trend away 
from the former emphasis upon education 
is Clearly shown here by the fact that such 


material 
personnel 
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TABLE 


Educational Requirements for the Employment 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors in 
Public Agencies (1955) 


TABLE 2 


Number of Years of Experience Required of 
Counselors for Employment in Public Agencies of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Num- 
ber of 
Agencies 
Degree and Major Field Report- 
of Specialization ing 


Per- 


centage 


Degrees 
Less than 4 years of college 
Bachelor of Arts degree 
Master of Arts degree 
Mayor 
Psychology 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Vocational education 
Educational administration and 
supervision 
Vocational guidance 
Industrial psychology 
Vocational psychology 
Personnel management 
Industrial management 
Sociology 
Social work 
Education 
Counseling 
Mental hygiene 
Other 


training is now acceptable by only 7 (14 
per cent), Only 4 (8 per cent) of the 
agencies require specialization in mental 
hygiene. 

It is worth noting that 9 (18 per cent) do 
not require a degree, although all require 
at least two years of college. 

The agencies vary considerably in the 
number of years of experience that is re- 
quired. This ranges from a high of over 
five years in one (2 per cent) of the agencies, 
to no years in 4 (8 per cent). The concen- 
tration is in the two to three year range 
with 32 (63 per cent) of the agencies having 
this requirement. 

The swing in the kinds of experience de- 
sired is substantial and ranges all the way 
from only slightly related experience to ex- 
perience in the profession itself. It can be 
seen from TaABLe 3 that this latter situation 
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Number of 
Years of 
Experience 


Per- 


centage 


Number 
Repor ling 


None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 


Over five 


exists in 40 (78 per cent) of the agencies. 
It must be noted that all the agencies that 
specified certain experience as prerequisite 
did so in terms of alternatives and/or sub- 
stitutes. A few agencies, 14 (27 per cent), 
did not specify the kind of experience but 
couched their requirements in the broad 
classification, “related or other experience.” 

From Tase 4 it can be seen that more 
than half, or 61 per cent, of the public 
agencies require their prospective counse- 
lors to know “Occupations.” This is in 
keeping with vocational rehabilitation phi- 


TABLE 3 


Kinds of Experience Required of Counselors for 
Employment in Public Agencies of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Number 
Report- 


Kinds of Experience ing 


Per- 


centage 


Public welfare 

Education 

Vocational rehabilitation 

Vocational education 

Educational administration 

Educational supervision 

Vocational counseling & 
guidance 

Social welfare 

Industrial management 

Personnel management 

Teaching 

Medical social work 

Psychiatric social work 

Related and others 


- 

4 8.0 

I 4 8.0 

20 39.0 

12 24.0 

9 18.0 8 16.0 

33. 64.0 2 40 

9 1 2.0 
22 43.0 
36 71.0 
24 47.0 
17 33.0 
«67.0 
17 33.0 
21 «41.0 
29 «57.0 
13. 
22 «43.0 
26 «51.0 
7 14.0 
20 «39.0 
4 8.0 
17 33.0 

23 45.0 

8 16.0 

40 78.0 

19 37.0 

11 22.0 

9 18.0 

34 67.0 

12 24.0 

12 24.0 

30 59.0 

10 20.0 

18 35.0 

14 27.0 

14 27.0 
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TABLE 4 


Specialized Knowledge Required of Counselors 
for Employment in Public Agencies of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Number 
Report- 
Specialized Knowledge ing 


Casework methods and tech- 29 
niques 
Occupations 31 
Labor market 27 
Medical terminology 24 
Vocational rehabilitation— 28 
organization and services 
Counseling techniques 24 
Training methods and facili- 
ties 
Good English 
Labor organization 
Psychiatric information 
State laws 
Federal laws 


losophy. Not so encouraging is the fact 
that only 9 (18 per cent) of the agencies re- 
quire applicants to be familiar with psy- 
chiatric information. It must be stressed 
that although each agency requires special 
knowledge in more than one area, there is 
substantial diversity of opinion with regard 
to the importance of knowledge or skill in 
any one area. 
Discussion 

It seems apparent from the wide range of 
requirements listed for vocational rehabili- 
tation counselors that there is still a di- 
versity in thinking (or perhaps an admin- 
istrative lag) in the philosophy behind voca- 
tional counselor recruitment. There needs 
to be some concerted effort toward setting 
up standards of minimum requirements 
through research methodology. Such an 
approach would entail a detailed analysis 
of the position itself, the duties performed, 
the skill prerequisite to their performance, 
the knowledge needed to develop the skills 
and techniques, the optimum time in terms 
of years of experience, as well as the personal 


qualities predisposing to adequate perform- 
ance. 


Summary 


An investigation of requirements and 
qualifications for vocational rehabilitation 
counselors in public agencies was made dur- 
ing the year of 1955-1956. In this article 
the results were summarized and discussed 
in light of past expectancies and present 
day trends. Fifty-one of the agencies con- 
tacted replied and thus enabled the investi- 
gators to study requirements and qualifica- 
tions in the following areas: 

1. Educational requirements and major 
field of specialization 

2. Number of years of experience 

3. Fields of occupational experience 

4. Specialized knowledge required. 

The results reveal wide differences among 
the agencies as to their demands of counse- 
lors’ qualifications. 
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Predicting Juvenile Delinquency Proneness 
. . . by Group Tests 


ODILIA MARIE JACQUES 


T ABILITY to detect delinquency-prone- 
ness at an age when much could be done 
to fulfill the needs of a potential delinquent 
has obvious advantage. To date, however, 
the best method of detecting a possible de- 
linquent means using such highly special- 
ized techniques as the Rorschach Inkblots 
test, the Thematic Apperception Test, and 
other global personality instruments used 
by clinicians. This severely curtails the 
number of individuals able to be examined, 
and for preventive purposes this method 
would be quite impractical. 

The study on which this article is based, 
therefore, sought to experiment with group 
methods of detecting delinquency-prone 
youth. One of the objectives was the vali- 
dation of a battery of group tests which 
might effectively identify both the presence 
and the absence of delinquency-proneness 
traits. As a by-product, it was also interest- 
ing to examine personality variables of de- 
linquents as against other youth. 


Three Tests Utilized 


Four final scores from three different 
psychological tests, purported by their re- 
spective authors to measure delinquency- 
proneness, were decided upon for the study. 

The first test, The Life Experience Inven- 
tory by Betts and Cassel, made available 
four scores—3 parts and a total score. The 
first score gave the richness of childhood 
and early family experiences, while the sec- 
ond part dealt with the calibre of social, 
recreational, and educational experiences. 
The third part examined personal feelings 
or emotional stability. 

The second test, The Cassel Group Level 
of Aspiration, tested “irreality” in the per- 
sonality, or the difference between an indi- 


Opitia Marie Jacques is a classroom teacher at 
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vidual’s perceived world and his real world. 
This test contains a clinical suppressor item 
which makes it useful in detecting the pres- 
ence of typical responses. 

The Personnel Research Associates Test 
of Insight into Human Relations by Wren 
and Associates has 6 scores—5 parts and a 
total score. In this test the individual's re- 
action to 79 social problem situations types 
him as predominantly cooperative, aggres- 
sive, competitive, passive, or withdrawn. 


Groups Studied 


The two main groups of this study were 
divided solely according to sex difference. 

The male youth group consisted of de- 
linquent boys ranging in age from Il 
through 16 with a mean age of 14.19 and a 
standard deviation of 1.42. The last school 
grade successfully completed ranged from 3 
through 10 with a mean grade of 7.14 and 
a standard deviation of 1.82. 

A similar group was selected from a local 
public high school, with the boys matched 
by sex, age, and “Anglo” and “Latin” home 
background. The latter comparison was 
deemed necessary since the mores, the 
ideals, rate of development, as well as other 
vitally essential differences greatly differen- 
tiate the two cultures locally. The matched 
group of “typical” youth ranged in age 
from 11 through 16 with a mean age of 
14.56, and a standard deviation_of 1.07. It 
ranged in grade from 7 through 11! with a 
mean school grade of 8.9 and a standard 
deviation of 0.535. 

Delinquent girls from the local County 
Training School for Girls composed the 
second group. The girls ranged in age from 
12 through 17 with a mean age of 14.6 and 
a standard deviation of 1.27. In grade, they 
ranged from 4 through 8 with a mean grade 
of 6.5 and a standard deviation of 1.50. 

Typical girls, also matched according to 
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sex, age, and “Anglo” or “Latin” home 
background, ranged in age from 12 through 
17 with a mean age of 14.70 and a standard 
deviation of 1.14. They ranged in grade 
from 9 through 12 with the mean grade at 
0.18 and a standard deviation of 0.64. 


Procedure and Results 

Since the main idea of the study was to 
validate a battery of tests that would sort 
delinquents from typical youth, it was 
necessary after processing the data to chart 
prediction composites for both groups by 
means of a prediction formula. This would 
give a scale of scores by which the validity 
of the tests could be determined. After es- 
tablishing norms, the scores made by other 
youngsters could be predicted as_ being 
either delinquency-prone or typical. Since 
the sampling used in this study was some- 
what small, reliable norms could not yet be 
established. 


A multiple straight line regression form- 
ula developed by the authors of the Life 
!xperience Inventory was used to secure the 
prediction composite tables. Weights for 
ihe four scores used in the prediction com- 
posite were compiled from a previous study 
of 100 Air Force prisoners, 400 basic airmen, 
and 210 WAF. The formula was based on 
a point bi-serial multiple correlation of the 
four scores of the test used on the 710 basic 
airmen and WAF. The multiple correla- 
tion of the prediction scores was r 0.74 with 
a standard error of +0.017. 

The validity of the two prediction com- 
posite tables developed by means of this 
formula was determined in two ways. In 
both instances the criterion for delinquency 
proneness was assessed on current commit- 
ment to correctional institutions. 

The first method was to compute a point 
bi-serial correlation between the prediction 
composite for the boy and girl groups sepa- 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Prediction Composite Score of “Delinquency Proneness” for Male Group. The Cut- 
off Point Illustrates Accuracy of Prediction 


Distribution of 

Prediction Composite Scores 

Delinquent 
Youth 


Typical 
Youth 


Cumulative Frequencies of 
Prediction Composite Scores 
Typical Prediction 
Youth Accuracy 


Delinquent 
Youth 


tN 


Cee eve 


Tora. 


Granp Tora. = 108 
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54-55.9 1 
52-53.9 2 
50-51.9 10 
48-49 .9 14 
46-47 .9 19 
44-45 .9 23 wits 
42-43.9 I 27 53 
40-41,.9 51 77% 
38-39 39 49 
36-37 42 44 
34-35 48 40 
32-33 51 27 
30-31 52 13 
28-29 53 6 
26-27 3 
24-25 54 1 
22-23 
20-21 

55 53 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Prediction Composite Scores for “Delinquency Proneness” of Female Group. The 
Cut-off Point Illustrates Accuracy of Prediction with Both the Presence and Absence of Proneness 
Being Predicted 


Distribution of 
' Prediction Composite Scores 
Delinquent 
Youth 


Typical 
Youth 


Cumulative Frequencies of 
Prediction Composite Scores 
Typical 
Youth 


Prediction 
Accuracy 


Delinquent 
Youth 


1 


to 


26 


° 
3 
> 


Granp Torat = 53 


The r pb for the boys group was 


rately. 
0.535 with a standard error of +0.093. For 
the girls the r pb was 0.611 with a standard 
error of + 0.121. Both of these were statis- 
tically significant at the | per cent level of 
confidence. 

The second method of measuring the 
validity of the prediction composite in- 
volved the use of “cut-off” scores. Two 
separate tables, one for boys and the other 
for girls, were charted. The cut-off point of 
40 derived from Air Force population was 
utilized for the boys. Persons having a pre- 
diction composite above this cut-off score 
were presumed to be “delinquency-prone,” 
while those having a score below were pre- 
sumed to be typical youth. From Taste 1, 
it can be seen that the actual prediction was 
77 per cent accurate with a remaining error 
of only 23 per cent. 

For girls, a cut-off score of 34 was estab- 
lished arbitrarily since this seemed to be the 
most effective point in the prediction com- 
posite for girls. Based on this cut-off, 85 
per cent of the delinquent and typical girls 
were identified accurately with less than 15 
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per cent error. (TABLE 2). 

While the central aim of this study was 
to discover whether group psychological 
tests could discern accurately between de- 
linquent and typical youth, specific differ- 
ences found between delinquent and typi- 
cal youth are worth nothing. 

Delinquent boys and girls—as might be 
expected—tend to have more impoverished 
backgrounds and are more lacking in rich- 
ness of experience than are typical boys and 
girls. In ideals and values, delinquents 
seem to have lower standards. Ego ideals 
that are related to social, educational, and 
recreational experiences were characterized 
by two elements in the delinquent group: 
(1) a tendency to exhibit ego-defensive be- 
havior, and (2) a general insensitivity to 
conventions and mores. Typical youth 
seemed to solve their problems by more posi- 
tive and constructive endeavor. 

Delinquent youth were more emotionally 
unstable than typical youth. This showed 
itself in general irritability, low tolerance 
level, social isolation, lack of responsibility, 
and vacillating emotions. 


52-53 1 
50-51 
48-49 
: 46-47 
44-45 2 
42-43 4 
40-41 9 27 
38-39 13 26 
36-37 17 25 
34-35 21 24 85% 
32-33 24 23 ies 
30-31 25 21 
28-29 15 
26-27 26 
24-25 4 
Tom = 
491 


By means of the second test, delinquents 
were found to have a greater dimension of 
irreality in their personalities. Here unreal 
aspirations with unusual variations and 
without apparent basis tended to be asso- 
ciated with the delinquent. 

The delinquent boys and girls had poorer 
social insight, according to the results of 
the last test. Delinquents were shown to 
solve their problems by means of with- 
drawal, competition, or aggression. Typical 
youth were characterized by more coopera- 
tive endeavor. 

The findings of the study were very en- 
couraging to further work. Not only was 
it possible to discern accurately between de- 


linquent and typical youth, but the degree 
of error was small. Since the sampling was 
small, it was merely possible to sort delin- 
quent youth from typical youth. The pos- 
sibility of enlarging the study will bring the 
actuality of setting up reliable norms, and 
of using these to predict those youth who 
seem prone to delinquency. The implica- 
tion which may be drawn from the study is 
that if the tests used could continue to give 
the good results discussed here, group psy- 
chological tests might conceivably be given 
during early adolescent years to help iden- 
tify potential delinquents at a time when 
help would be of most value. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES PUBLISHED 


The College Entrance Examination Board recently announced the avail- 
ability to research workers in psychology, education, and the social sciences 
of The Research Activities of the College Entrance Examination Board, 


1952-1957. This volume contains a non-technical discussion of the more 
than 200 studies supported by the Board in this period, and is intended to 
inform researchers of the findings of Board-supported studies in major re- 
search areas, as well as to elicit their suggestions concerning further re- 
search possibilities in which they may be interested. The research con- 
ducted during this period is grouped under more than 60 topics and per- 
tains to the following major research areas: test construction and valida- 
tion, college admissions practices, the nature of the pupil-candidate- 
student universes, the nature of the school-college universes, and CEEB 
programs. Those desiring a copy of this publication are asked to address 
their requests to Dr. Joshua A. Fishman, Director of Research, College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27. 
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BEWARE THE STAY-IN-SCHOOL 
BANDWAGON! 


RICHARD HILL BYRNE 


| N THE SprinG of 1957, guidance workers 
and other educators were informed of 
a massive Stay-in-School Campaign which 
had just been started under the aegis of the 
U. S. Office of Education, supported by the 
Departments of Labor and Defense. Sub- 
sequent promotional literature has been so 
worded that educators in general, let alone 
guidance workers, can believe that this 
campaign is a vital attack on a most serious 
sociological problem, and woe to him who 
does not jump on the bandwagon. 

The writer none-the-less chooses to walk 
beside the bandwagon, rather than hop 
aboard, for reasons he wishes to share. He 
is not opposed to “campaigns” as such, for 
they serve to point up problems and refresh 
our awareness of them. They are for edu- 
cation what revivals are for the church 
community. Some campaigns, however, are 
marked more by zealotry than objectivity, 
and this article proposes to show aspects of 
this campaign which should give guidance 
workers some cause for pause. 


The Timing 


Perhaps the weakness which first is 
noticeable is the period in which this cam- 


paign is being pushed. It seems to be as 
inappropriate as an extensive advertising 
campaign by an automobile manufacturer 
right after World War II. At this moment, 
the schools are glutted with pupils, and this 
campaign, if successful, would about double 
the school population when we cannot ade- 
quately provide space for those in school 
now! 

Research literature is replete with drop- 
out and follow-up studies which have shown 
that a large portion of pupils leave school 
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before they are graduated because they 
recognize that the school has an inadequate 
curriculum for them, and that they there- 
for just do not like school. The classic 
study of Maryland youth by Bell [/] re- 
ported 25 per cent of school leavers dropped 
because of “lack of interest,” and year after 
year the march of data has drummed home 
this fact in varying statistics. In 1940, 
Landy [7] found that 47 per cent of school 
leavers from six large high schools left be- 
cause they preferred work to school or just 
were not interested in school. Dillon [#] 
pointed out that school laws, not school pro- 
grams, hold many pupils in school, and 
that the primary reasons for leaving school 
of 70 per cent of the withdrawees of his 
study were related to school offerings. Nan- 
carrow [9], the West Virginia Study [6], and 
Hand [5] report similar data, and Moore 
[8] in 1954 found indifference or lack of 
interest as the reason why 42 per cent of 
the drop-outs from 38 junior-senior high 
schools in Illinois left before graduation. 

The participation of the Office of Edu- 
cation in this campaign is particularly in- 
teresting in light of its own published find- 
ings in 1949 that the “number one reason 
for dropping out seems to be preference to 
go to work rather than stay in school. Lack 
of interest in school and the belief that it 
is not much help seems to be the second 
indication” [/0]. There is no reason to 
believe that schools are significantly more 
interesting today, and thus there is no rea- 
son to try to urge into staying in an un- 
bearable situation those who have sufficient 
insight to recognize the schools’ inadequacy 
for them. 

The researches mentioned here, and 
others to which no reference was made, have 
not said that pupils who drop out do so 
only because of a poor curriculum or poor 
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psychological climate in the school, but 
pupils’ statements about lack-of-interest 
(from which poor curriculum and climate 
are inferred) often comprise the largest 
single reason. From this one may guess 
that the stay-in-school campaign is not di- 
rected to them, but to pupils who drop out 
for other reasons. If that is the case, let 
us look more closely at the one other chief 
reason given by pupils for dropping out: 
to be employed. On the basis of the 
writer's counseling experience, it is claimed 
here that figures in this category are mis- 
leading, and that most of the statistics 
listed in the “to take a job” reason for with- 
drawing really belong in a “school is un- 
interesting” category. Let us see why. 
The writer has participated in and ob- 
served the withdrawing process in a variety 
of situations. A regrettably still common 
procedure is for the withdrawing student 
to appear before someone who asks a few 
perfunctory questions about reason. One 
reason easy for everyone to state, and one 
which is in fact partially true in many Cases, 
is “I am quitting to take a job.” That is 
dutifully recorded, and this withdrawer be- 
comes another person about whose short- 
sighted behavior educators can shake their 
heads. But let us stop this pupil and ask 
him about this job he is taking: when did 
he start to look for it, what does he wish 
money for, where is he going in life, and so 
on, and we frequently uncover the fact that 
the pupil is not leaving school to be em- 
ployed at all. He is leaving school because 
he does not like school, and the job he is 
taking is the alternative activity. Note that 
the last study reported above says that the 
chief reason for withdrawing is not just 
“preference to go to work,” but prefering 
to work “rather than stay in school.” The 
writer's experience with withdrawing pupils 
has made him realize that in those particu- 
lar instances many drop-outs would have 
stayed had “the school” shown interest in 
them, had there been interesting (for them) 
school studies, and perhaps, chiefly, had 
teachers shown care and concern for them. 
Much research relates positively the lack- 
of-interest reason for early school leaving to 
lack of scholastic aptitude. Some studies 
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have particularly focused on this factor, 
such as the recent one by Cook [3], which 
showed that the lesser degree of measured 
intelligence of school drop-outs than school 
stayers is significant at the 0.01 level of 
confidence. 

It is held here, then, that generally schools 
lose pupils because the schools have inade- 
quate programs to interest a large portion of 
the student population, and a significant 
factor among those who drop out is their 
lesser scholastic aptitude. As long as these 
factors remain (and no change in them in 
the past year has been reported), a stay-in- 
school campaign addressed to pupils at this 
time is unrealistic. 

If campaign we must, then let us put the 
main emphasis where it belongs: schools, 
particularly high schools, must alter pro- 
grams so as to provide those kinds of experi- 
ences which can attract and hold a majority 
of pupils. Let us make this our campaign. 
If it is a stay-in-school campaign, then let us 
as pupil personnel workers not be guilty of 
“selling” schools to pupils who have real- 
istically assessed the inadequacies of those 
schools. Let us not be a willing party to a 
campaign which will try to make a pupil 
feel out-groupish if he leaves school, with 
the result that he stays in an inadequate 
school curriculum, wasting his time, adding 
to the teachers’ burdens, and further en- 
trenching in him that state which is the 
growing concern of our social scientists, 
Other-Directedness. 

Secause it is true that the more able stu- 
dents generally stay through graduation and 
the insufficiently able leave, it does not fol- 
low that this must always be so. Of course, 
we can keep all pupils, and the writer favors 
curricula which can attract all. But then 
let us not fool ourselves into believing that 
we are thereby increasing the pool of tech- 
nically trained workers, for example, which 
is one of the reasons given for this cam- 
paign. We would not be doing so at all by 
keeping less able students in school by cur- 
ricula designed for their ability levels. In- 
stead let us improve existing technical cur- 
ricula, and let us put technical curricula 
in those high schools where they do not now 
exist. In short, let us focus our technical 
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education on those whose ability level will 
let them profit by it. This, of course, means 
an unknown percentage of students who 
have left or will leave high schools because 
such curricula do not exist. Let us have 
them stay in school, but let the emphasis be 
first where it needs to be—on the schoo] and 
its program. 


Pupil Motivation to Stay in School 


This campaign seems to overlook much 
that we as guidance workers know from 
studies of learning and motivation. The 
reasons for staying in school are multiple 
and it is difficult to extricate any one and 
say that “this is the reason why a pupil re- 
mains through graduation.” It is equally 
difficult to identify single reasons for leav- 
ing school, despite former pupils’ seeming 
ability to do so. Need-theory offers some 
help in providing explanation for school 
staying and leaving, and self-theory or be- 
havioristic psychology can each discuss pupil 
motivation for staying or leaving in ways 
which satisfy to some degree. School leav- 


ing or staying, then, is a complex, multi- 
factor problem which cannot be considered 


adequately from any position divorced from 
personality theory. 

But we must observe a major “come-on” 
proposed by this campaign as one which may 
induce pupils to remain in school (even if 
they find the school an uninteresting place 
which satisfies no needs): the high school 
graduate earns more money than the non- 
graduate. This is a simple, crass, material- 
istic reason for staying in school, and in 
light of what we know about motivation 
for staying or leaving, it and the other 
“come-on” likely are invalid in their in- 
tended effect. To the degree that the litera- 
ture promoting this campaign is directed at 
personnel workers, it is affronting to sup- 
pose that any school counselor would use 
this income datum with a prospective drop- 
out. The school guidance worker counsels 
with prospective school leavers in terms of 
the psychologically dynamic, multifactoral 
motivation elements to which this campaign 
seems to give little emphasis. 

As to the charge that the reasons offered 
for this campaign, both in general and as 
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proposed motivations for pupils to remain 
in school, are of doubtful validity, let us 
examine some of those offered by Citizen 
Leaflet #2, issued this year by the U. S. 
Office of Education: 

“During World War II about 700,000 
young men were rejected for military serv- 
ice because they could not read or write.” 
In light of the minimum school-leaving age 
in each state, there can be little reason to 
believe that these 700,000 could have 
learned to read or write had they stayed 
any longer in school. If they had never 
attended school at all, their lack of attend- 
ance is a matter for the school attendance 
authorities, for each could have been com- 
pelled to stay in school long enough to learn 
to read and write, if he had the ability to 
do so. 

“In addition to . . . replacements, . 
905,000 more young people will have to be 
trained to become physicians (etc.) 

. by 1965.” It is doubtful that any but 
a small portion of prospective drop-outs 
would be the source of such persons, in light 
of the reason why so many pupils do not 
finish schooling. These professional per- 
sons will continue to come from the highly 
able student who in general does not drop 
out of school. 

Two of the weakest reasons offered as in- 
ducements to pupils are (1) that high school 
graduation per se is an “open Sesame” to 
jobs, whereas nongraduation is not, and, 
the reason already mentioned, (2) that high 
school graduation leads to a higher income 
than nongraduation. Accepting these ar- 
guments for the moment as valid, with the 
implicit or explicit reasoning “therefore 
everyone stay in school so that all may reap 
these benefits,” let us test the validity of the 
principle by this next statement. “College 
graduates earn more than nongraduates, and 
have better job chances than non-graduates, 
therefore everyone should enter and be 
graduated from college.” Or extend the 
idea to speak of some kind of doctoral de- 
gree. The inferences of the job-income in- 
ducements offered by campaign literature 
should be as applicable, but obviously they 
are not. Moreover, if everyone graduated 
from high school, the ideal of this campaign, 
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employers could not use high school gradua- 
tion as evidence of ability, as indeed many 
do not now. Colleges long since faced up 
to the inadequacy of high school graduation 
as an indication of ability to do college level 
learning. 

What is likely is the fact that the capable 
person, who may also happen to be a high 
school (college, etc.) graduate because of this 
capability, but who also may have left school 
after the fifth grade, gets jobs and has a 
level of income that the incapable person 
does not. To try to sell the generally inca- 
pable student on staying in school on this 
basis is untenable. 


What to Do? 


As guidance workers, let us do and im- 
prove what we have always done: 

1. Identify the early drop-out by the 
multifactor devices developed. 

2. Coordinate the school’s efforts to try 
to work against those factors so that each 
pupil may stay in school if he is able. 

3. Through our guidance researches, co- 
ordinate the results of our findings with cur- 
riculum workers so as to offer school experi- 
ences which will provide some fruitful 
learning for each child, and sell our ideas 
to administrators and tax payers. 

4. Accept the fact that currently insur- 
mountable limitations will not let us pro- 
vide such experiences in many high schools. 
With the majority of our high schools be- 


ing of 175 pupil population or less [2], a 
curriculum for all is economically impossi- 
ble at present, albeit desirable. 

5. Help each drop-out leave school with 
his head up, and with a solid plan for his 
immediate future worked out by him with 
the aid of the school. 

6. Beware of too-sweeping campaigns to 
keep everyone in school. 
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PERSONNEL ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


The 1958 Student Dean Program in the Graduate School of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, is now open to young women interested in 
preparing for guidance and personnel work in high schools, colleges, and 
universities, Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, Director of the program, has an- 
nounced. Under the program, there are at present a number of graduate 
assistantships in student personnel administration available to candidates. 
Information on amount of grant, selection and notification, study program, 
training period, and degrees awarded may be obtained from Dr. Hilton, 
Room 301 Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 
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Influence of Personality Traits 


on Academic Success 
VERN H. JENSEN 


home COUNSELORS and other personnel 

workers constantly are facing the prob- 
lem of the student who does not have the 
ability to achieve successfully in college. It 
is difficult to say what part of the student’s 
failure may be attributed to intellectual 
factors and what part to personality traits. 
Although much improvement has been 
made in the area of scholastic aptitude tests 
and other intellectual measures, we have 
failed to develop perfect predictors of aca- 
demic success. To supplement these meas- 
ures, attention has been directed in recent 
years toward nonintellectual factors in aca- 
demic ability and achievement. Studies re- 
ported by Hinkelman [3], Terman [6], 
Lightfoot [5], Brown [J], and Chambers 
[2] are indicative of this trend. 


The present study was undertaken in an 
attempt to gain a better understanding of 
the influence which personality traits have 
on nonachievement and low scholastic 


ability. The study was designed to com- 
pare by statistical analysis the personality 
traits of nonachieving students of low 
scholastic ability with three other classified 
groups. The groups compared were as 
follows: 

1. Achieving students of low scholastic 
ability 

2. Nonachieving students of low scholas- 
tic ability 

3. Achieving students of high scholastic 
ability 

4. Nonachieving students of high scholas- 
tic ability 

The major assumption in this study was 
that students of low scholastic ability who 
were achieving poorly in their academic 
courses were also likely to be at a disad- 
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vantage with respect to nonintellectual areas 
of college life as measured by a personality 
inventory. 


Procedure 


The subjects for this study included a 
total of 458 students selected from the class 
entering Brigham Young University in the 
autumn quarter of 1955-1956. All of these 
students had taken the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory at the time of 
entrance along with other members of the 
freshman class. These students were di- 
vided into the four groups on the basis of 
certain selected criteria discussed below. In 
determining the composition of each group, 
two general factors were taken into con- 
sideration: (1) scholastic ability, and (2) 
scholastic success in college. Scholastic 
ability had to be assessed in order to differ- 
entiate between the high and low ability 
groups. Likewise, a measure of academic 
success was essential in making the distinc- 
tion between achievers and nonachievers. 
In the assessment of scholastic ability, it was 
considered advisable to use two variables 
rather than one. Scholastic ability was 
therefore based upon the scores of the ACE 
Psychological Examination, 1949 Edition, 
and high school grade-point averages. Both 
of these were employed as combination pre- 
dictor variables in multiple regression equa- 
tions for predicting first-year college grades. 
On the basis of these two variables, the pre- 
dicted college grade-point average became 
the most feasible method for determining 
scholastic ability. The basis for determin- 
ing scholastic success was the actual cumula- 
tive grade-point average for the total num- 
ber of quarters that each student was in resi- 
dence at Brigham Young University. The 
actual college grade-point average was based 
on a minimum of 30 credit hours in order 
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to give each student an opportunity to 
demonstrate academic achievement or non- 
achievement. 

Because of the nature of the study, the 
recommendations of Kelley [4] were con- 
sidered to be the most appropriate method 
for determining the lower and upper limits 
for the ability groups. The high ability 
group, therefore, was comprised of those 
students having predicted grade-point aver- 
ages in the upper 27 per cent of the distribu- 
tion, and the lower ability group consisted 
of those whose grade-point averages fell 
within the lower 27 per cent. In order to 
distinguish between achieving and non- 
achieving students, two points were estab- 
lished along the grade-point average distri- 
bution scale. Students whose grade-point 
averages were below 1.75 were classified as 
nonachievers. This point was chosen be- 
cause students at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity whose grade-point averages are below 
1.75 are subject to academic probation.! 
Students whose cumulative grade-point 
averages were above 2.25 were considered 
achieving students. ~To clarify the above 
discussion, a delineation of each group is 
presented as follows: 

Group A. This group was comprised of 
146 students of low scholastic ability. As 
indicated above, the major focus of this 
study was concerned with Group A. Place- 
ment in this group was dependent upon the 
following requisites: 

1. A predicted college grade-point aver- 
age of below 2.27 (consisting of the lower 
27 per cent of the distribution) 

2. An actual cumulative grade-point aver- 
age of below 1.75 

Group B. This group was composed of 
107 achieving students of low scholastic 
ability. These students were chosen on the 
following basis: 

1. A predicted grade-point average of be- 
low 2.27 

2. An actual grade-point average of above 
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Group C. The 147 students of this group 
were achieving students of high scholastic 


‘Grading system: <A is equal to 4, B is equal to 
5, C is equal to 2, D is equal to I, and E is equal to 0. 
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ability. These students were selected in 
the following manner: 

1. A. predicted grade-point average of 
above 2.93 (consisting of the upper 27 per 
cent of the distribution) 

2. An actual grade-point average of above 
2.25 

Group D. This group was composed of 
58 nonachieving students of high scholastic 
ability. Students placed in this category 
had the following requisites: 

1. A predicted grade-point average of 
above 2.93 

2. An actual cumulative grade-point aver- 
age of below 1.75 

For the present study, the shortened 
MMPI consisting of the first 366 items was 
used. This number of items gave sufficient 
responses to allow scores on three validity 
scales as well as assessment of personality 
characteristics on nine clinical scales which 
were originally developed for use with the 
MMPI. Only the L and F scores were 
selected from the three validity scales, as 
the scores on the “?” scale were within the 
normal range in all cases. The nine clinical 
scales are as follows: hypochondriasis (Hs), 
depression (D), hysteria (Hy), psychopathic 
deviate (Pd), masculinity or femininity of 
interest (Mf), paranoia (Pa), psychasthenia 
(Pt), schizophrenia (Sc), and hypomania 
(Ma). The statistical analysis consisted of 
making comparisons of mean scores among 
the various traits on the MMPI. The t-ratio 
was employed to test the significance of the 
difference among the means. It should be 
pointed out here that average scores tend 
generally to favor adjustment, while high 
scores are generally inclined to disfavor it. 


Findings 


The results of the study are presented in 
Tasie |. The results for the F scale show 
that the nonachieving students of low scho- 
lastic ability received higher mean scores 
than the other three groups. The largest 
difference was between Group A and Group 
C. All differences between Group A and 
the other three groups were significant at 
the 0.01 level of confidence. The result 
shown regarding the L score is not so sig- 
nificant as that observed in the F score. 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of Mean Scores Among the Four Groups on MMPI Scales 


Group A Group B Group C Group D 


(N = (N = 


146) 


= 
107) 


Difference in Means Among Groups — 
AB AC A-D BC BD C-D 


4.61 

4.69 

4.98 
18.34 
20.92 
16.27 
24.02 
10.36 
12.02 
10.68 
15.43 


6.04 
4.57 
5.73 
18.15 


M&F 
M&F 
M&F 20.40 
M&F 16.99 

M 23.28 
M&F 10.17 
M&F 13.66 
M&F 13.42 
M&F 17.79 


0.40 0.54 
0.05 


0.11 


1.43¢ 2.37f 1.83¢ 0.94* 
0.56 0.68* 
1.23T 0.48 
0.61 0.80 
0.26 
2.45T 
3.78T 
0.21 
2.65f 
4.34t 
3.38T 


* Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
t Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Although Group C received a lower L score 
than any of the other three groups, signifi- 
cant differences were found only between 
groups B and C and between groups C and 
D. 


On the Hs scale a significant difference at 
the 0.01 level of confidence was found be- 
tween Group A and Group C. On the D 
scale, groups A and B showed higher mean 
scores than groups C and D, although the 
difference was significant only between 
Group B and Group D. The results of the 
Hy scale showed higher scores for the two 
achieving groups than for the two non- 
achieving groups. On the Pd scale, Group 
A was consistently higher in mean scores 
than the two gifted groups. No significant 
difference was found between Group A and 
Group B on the Pd scale. The most reveal- 
ing feature in making group comparisons on 
the Mf scale for males was the complete re- 
versal in the usual trend found between 
Group C and the other three groups. For 
males the mean for Group C exceeded those 
of groups A and B by a large margin with 
t-ratios of 3.84 and 3.97, respectively. 
Group D had the lowest mean score on the 
Pa scale. The mean scores for the Pt scale 
revealed that the highest scoring group was 
once more the nonachievers of low scholas- 
tic ability. The results of the Pt scale 
showed a definite trend for the nonachieving 
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students of low ability to score higher than 
the two gifted groups. Group A also scored 
higher than the other groups on the Sc 
scale. It is also quite apparent that the low 
ability nonachievers were significantly 
higher than the other three groups on the 
Ma scale. 

The most obvious trend indicated in the 
above discussion was for nonachievers of 
low scholastic ability consistently to obtain 
higher scores on the MMPI scales than the 
achieving students of high scholastic ability. 
On 6 of the 11 scales, this group was signifi- 
cantly higher than the gifted achievers, 
namely the L, Hs, Hy, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma 
scales. The Pt, Sc, and Ma mean scores 
showed the most significant difference. The 
gifted achievers scored significantly higher 
than the nonachievers of low academic 
ability only in one instance—the Mf scale. 
Discussion 

A few words of caution are necessary in 
interpreting these results. In the first place, 
the data presented relate to groups, not in- 
dividuals. The variability within a group 
in most cases far outweighs the differences 
between them. In the second place, it 
should not be assumed that students of low 
scholastic ability are an abnormal group 
simply because their scores were higher than 
those of the gifted students on many of the 
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(N = 

F M&F 3.67 4.21 P| 
L M&F 4.01 4.74 
Hs 4.50 5.09 (0.59 
D 17.54 16.91 1.43* 0.63 
Hy 20.66 19.16 | 1.76* 1.50 
Pd 14.54 14.90 | 1.37 0.36 
Mf 27.06 24.34 0.32 2.72° 
Pa 10.38 9.47 0.89* 0.91* 
Pt 11.01 9.91 2.11 1.10 
Se 9.08 10.17 0.51 1.09 
Ma 14.41 15.66 0.23 1.25 
= 


scales. There is some question as to the 
effectiveness in the use of the MMPI with 
college students. For example, students 
who are considered to be well adjusted some- 
times make scores which deviate in the di- 
rection of abnormality. Further, there is 
also the question as to whether poor adjust- 
ment on the part of Group A was a cause 
of low intelligence and achievement rather 
than the effect of it. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
nonachieving students of low scholastic 
ability with three other groups in order 
better to understand the influence of per- 
sonality traits on academic success. The 
conclusions are presented as follows: 

1. The most obvious trend throughout 
the study was for the nonachieving students 
of low ability consistently to obtain higher 
scores on the MMPI than the achieving stu- 
dents of high ability. On 6 of the I1 scales 
this group was higher than the gifted 
achievers. 

2. On the F, Sc, and Ma scales, the non- 
achieving students of low ability were sig- 
nificantly higher on mean scores than the 
achievers of low scholastic ability. There 
was not a single instance, however, where 
the achievers of low ability scored higher 
than the nonachievers of low ability. 

3. The nonachievers of low scholastic 
ability also scored significantly higher than 
the nonachievers of high scholastic ability 
on the F, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma scales. Group 
D did not score significantly higher than 
Group A on any one of the MMPI scales. 

4. On one of the MMPI scales, there was 
a complete reversal in the general trend. 
The results of the Mf scale showed the male 
achievers of high scholastic ability to be 
significantly higher in mean scores than the 
male nonachievers of low ability. This was 
the only scale where Group C scored signifi- 
cantly higher than Group. A. 

5. On the basis of the above conclusions, 


there appears to be a definite tendency for 
the nonachievers of low scholastic ability to 
deviate further from the average than the 
other groups as far as MMPI mean scores 
are concerned. 

These findings offer some support for the 
general hypothesis that students of low scho- 
lastic ability as compared to other groups 
are at a disadvantage with respect to nonin- 
tellectual areas of college life. With cer- 
tain exceptions, there was a general tend- 
ency throughout the study for nonachievers 
of low scholastic ability to encounter more 
adjustment problems than other students 
with whom they were compared. Thus, 
these students tended to be at a disadvantage 
with respect to nonintellectual areas, as 
measured by the MMPI, as well as in their 
academic pursuits. The general trend was 
for gifted achievers to express themselves 
as having fewer adjustment problems than 
the other groups. The results presented 
throughout this study support the findings 
reported by Terman [6], Brown [/], Hinkel- 
man [3], Lightfoot [5], and others. These 
studies, including this one, all have a tend- 
ency to show that scholastic ability favors 
adjustment while low scholastic ability ob- 
structs it. 
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CAREER DAY 
RONALD W. ROSKENS 


A METHOD advocated for assisting adoles- 
cents with the choice of a vocation is 
the “career day.” This is essentially a group 
means of providing vocational information 
which may be supplementary or preliminary 
to the individual counseling interview. Al- 
though this method has been considered for 
some time as a preferred type of preoccupa- 
tional group orientation, it has recently 
been widely criticized as being quite ineffec- 
tive if the purpose is to assist the student in 
his career planning. This study was con- 
ducted at Iowa State Teachers College in an 
attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
career day. 

Reported evaluations of career days at 
the present time consist primarily of adult 
or educator opinion. It was, therefore, be- 
lieved that the students’ reactions to career 
day should be brought into new and sharper 
focus. To accomplish this objective, it was 
determined that the sample would consist 
of recent high school graduates who had 
attended a career day session devoted to 
teaching during their senior year in high 
school. Accordingly, 200 freshmen at Iowa 
State Teachers College in the Fall of 1954 
were selected as the sample for study. The 
method used for obtaining the data was a 
structured interview which provided a free 
response situation. 

The study, designed to investigate the re- 
lationship between career days and career 
choices, sought to answer three questions: 

1. What significance do recent career day 
participants attach to attendance at career 
day? 

2. Can evidence be obtained which 


Ronatp W. Roskens is Assistant Counselor to 
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demonstrates the relative effectiveness of 
career days? 

3. Should college and secondary school 
administrators modify or expand their treat- 
ment of career day? 


Findings of Study 


Two hundred prospective teachers who 
had attended career day sessions devoted to 
teaching the previous year, and had subse- 
quently enrolled at Iowa State Teachers 
College in the Fall of 1954, responded re- 
garding career day as follows: 

1. 61 per cent attended in the spring of 
their senior year. 

2. 53.5 per cent reported that the only 
preparation they received was notification 
that they could attend. 

3. 21 per cent spent some time in prepara- 
tory discussion of career day in a particular 
class. 

4. 71.5 per cent said there was no follow- 
up of career day. 

5. 70.5 per cent reported that career day 
did not influence them either in their initial 
choice or in changing their choice of a 
vocation. 

6. 11 per cent said career day had influ- 
enced them to a great extent in their choice. 

7. 72.5 per cent stated that career day 
should have been held prior to their senior 
year in high school. 

8. 56.5 per cent indicated belief that 
career day was not at all worth while. 

The total picture presented by these data 
does not seem encouraging. Inferences 
from the data obtained are: 

1. School personnel seem to overlook the 
need to prepare students for participation 
in career day. Most of the students in- 
volved in this study were unaware of the 
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types of information which might become 
available at career day. In many instances 
the students were simply told that they 
might attend. 

2. Since few of the schools represented in 
this investigation provided supplemental 
follow-up, it appears that career days were 
thought to be quite substantial in them- 
selves. 

3. Evidence indicates that a majority of 
those vocations which are most often dis- 
cussed require at least some college prepara- 
tion. Many students, of course, will not go 
to college; hence, it would seem wise to pre- 
pare the career day program on a more real- 
istic basis. Most students interviewed in- 
dicated that the keynote speakers seemed to 
stress the necessity of a college education. 

4. Since a large number of the group in 
this study felt that career day did not in- 
fluence them either in their initial choice or 
in changing their choice of a vocation, it 
would seem important to note that a one- 
day program of intensive group guidance 
should not be regarded as an effective sub- 
stitute for a continued program of individ- 
ual vocational guidance. 

If the career day approach continues to 
receive approval, some reorganization and 
modification is in order. High school 
seniors have, for the most part, made initial, 
broad choice of a vocation, but are weigh- 
ing the problems of securing necessary prep- 


arations or training; hence, the college day 
type program seems valid for them. Fresh- 
men, on the other hand, are usually not 
concerned with specific choice of a vocation. 
If they are to be included in career day 
plans, perhaps a program encompassing the 
several aspects of vocational motivation 
should be effected. A distinct feature of the 
program at this level of maturity might 
emphasize reconciliation of interest, apti- 
tude, level of aspiration, etc. 

The sophomores and juniors, generally, 
desire information on specific vocations. 
The sudden realization that lack of voca- 
tional plans puts them in an undesirable 
position may be highly motivating. It 
might be beneficial for sophomores and 
juniors, for example, to explore vocational 
possibilities with the assistance of faculty 
members. Following this their vocational 
“hypotheses” might be investigated by 
securing information directly from practi- 
tioners. Thus, if five people indicate and 
justify an interest in law, a representative 
from that profession could spend a couple 
of hours with this group at a time which is 
mutually acceptable. This plan is, in es- 
sence, an extended career day. 

Career days should be considered either 
important enough to merit adequate prep- 
aration, organization, and follow-up, or of 
no importance, and thus should be aban- 
doned. 


LIBRARY WEEK SCHEDULED FOR MARCH 


To encourage the people of the United States to do more reading, to 
“Wake Up and Read!,” the National Book Committee has named March 
16-22, 1958, National Library Week. The first emphasis of the Week, 
which has as its theme, “Wake Up and Read!,” will be on the libraries of 
the United States, to help Americans realize the value of these establish- 
ments and to help them learn how to use it at full capacity; from there, it 
will go on to focus attention on the vital importance of the school library, 
the college library, and the home library. 
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from our readers 


Human Engineering Function Neglected 


To the Editor: 

The article in the December, 1957, issue of the 
Journal, entitled “Human Engineering—A New 
Occupation,” by George A. Peters and Lewis R. 
Drumm, is informative as to reasons for the emer- 
gence of, functions performed by, and qualifications 
for accreditation to a budding occupational group. 
But in describing the functions appertaining to the 
group, the authors have neglected to mention one 
whose importance is at least equal to that of some 
that are mentioned. This is the function of dis- 
covering and evaluating the native capabilities of 
those who will operate the equipment and controls 
designed by the human engineers referred to in the 
article. A definition of human engineering would 
be incomplete if it did not refer also to this func- 
tion. Why? 

The words human engineering were used ad- 
jectively at least as early as 1930 in the name of an 
organization known as the Human Engineering 
Laboratory which carried on research in psychomet- 
rics and administered tests aimed at identifying and 
measuring the variabilities among individuals of na- 
tive aptitudes. The research had been going on for 
some years, headed by Johnson O'Connor, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University. After taking his master’s 
degree, Johnson had worked as assistant to Percival 
Lowell, the astronomer. In 1922, having joined 
the engineering staff of General Electric Company 
at its West Lynn, Massachusetts, plant, he was asked 
to look into the possibility of finding a means of 
distinguishing between qualified and unqualified 
applicants for instrument assembly work without 
their having to undergo a probationary employ- 
ment period. This probationary period was often 
demoralizing when the worker was unable to make 
a good showing, not to mention costly to the com- 
pany. Responding to this need, O'Connor devised 
performance tests for finger dexterity and tweezer 
dexterity that brought significant reduction in job 
turnover among instrument assembly workers. 

The work thus begun was carried forward. 
O'Connor became a lecturer in psychology at 
Stevens Institute of Technology and at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. For some years, 
his activities and those of the organization that was 
taking shape in conjunction with them, the Human 
Engineering Laboratory, centered at the Stevens 
campus in Hoboken, New Jersey. Later, an office 
was opened in New York and branch offices were 
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established successively in other cities. The dis- 
covery and isolation of native aptitudes remained a 
primary concern, as did the recognition of just what 
role each aptitude plays in the performance of 
functions attaching to one or another occupation. 
Testing increased. New tests were designed, re- 
vised, and validated. People began to pay atten- 
tion to the possibility of gaining insight into their 
occupational fitness through an interpretation of 
test results. 

This is not the place to trace the history of the 
Laboratory, which bears the imprint of the unique 
personality and genius of its founder, Johnson 
O'Connor. It is only fair to observe, however, that 
during the more than 30 years since its inception, 
it has sent its human engineers far and wide within 
the United States and into the capital city of at 
least one of its neighbors, has tested many thousands 
of people in a wide range of age groups, and now 
operates offices in nine large cities. The demand for 
its services, comparable to those rendered by other 
agencies engaged in occupational counseling, con- 
tinues to grow. While much remains to be done 
before its objective for society as a whole—symbol- 
ized by the square peg standing firmly in the square 
hole—is fully realized, much has already been done. 

Human Engineering—A New Occupation, yes. 
But perhaps less new than would appear when it 
is viewed within its full context. 

SCHIEFFELIN 

Test Administrator 

Human Engineering Laboratory 
Los Angeles, California, office 


Directive vs. Client-Centered Counseling 


To the Editor: 

In the article “Stars, Parsons, and Clients,” in 
your September, 1957, issue, I feel that the author 
did not interpret client-centered counseling cor- 
rectly. On pages 11-12 of the text, he states two 
ways in which the directive and client-centered 
approaches are alike. It is here that I feel he failed 
to reflect the true interpretation. 

I write to suggest that you write some qualified 
exponent of the client-centered position to com- 
ment. While I do not hold fully to this approach, 
I cannot accept the interpretation as given, and 
while I would not hesitate to indicate my reasons, 
I feel an exponent would be able to do so more 
adequately. I think the matter should be checked 
if, as it seems to me, there is justification for same. 


P. Zerross 
Professor of Psychology 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE UNITED STATEs, by 
John B. Miner. New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii 
+ 180. 


BOOK attempts to present a Cross-sec- 
tion of the intelligence of the population 
of the United States and draw conclusions 
for education, employment, and manpower 
utilization. At a time when we must be 
concerned with a careful appraisal of our 
human resources in the light of the nation’s 
needs, the subject is extremely significant. 

The author begins this ambitious project 
by constructing his tools. After reviewing 
the evidence pointing to a general factor in 
intelligence, he shows the high correlation 
between this general factor and verbal abil- 
ity. He concludes that, “the various occu- 
pations can be placed in a series of levels 
along a single dimension of verbal ability 
and that the various other content areas 
become important in determining appropri- 
ate jobs within a given level.” Having 
boiled down all individual differences to a 
single factor, he further simplifies the prob- 
lem by developing a 20-item multiple choice 
vocabulary test to measure verbal ability. 
This test was given to 1,500 people in 228 
areas, selected to represent a cross-section of 
the U. S. population over nine years of age. 
These test results then form the basis of a 
comprehensive analysis. 

First, the author discusses his findings on 
the differences in “intelligence” among the 
population, by occupation, educational 
level, race, social class, sex, rural-urban resi- 
dence, region, and religion. 
The differences found are not unlike those 
found by other investigators; what is unique 
in this study is the elaborate analysis based 
on an instrument that is basically so over- 
simple, one-dimensional, and lacking in 
discrimination. To cite one example, the 
unskilled laborers averaged 9.6 words cor- 
rectly identified, the skilled craftsmen 10.6, 
with standard deviations of over 3 in each 
case. Does an instrument which finds no 
significant difference in intelligence between 
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these two groups adequately and sensitively 
measure intelligence for any useful purpose? 

The author goes on to draw implications 
from his material for education. The im- 
plications are staggering. On the basis of 
students’ performance on this 20-word vo- 
cabulary test, it was determined that 27 per 
cent of the grammar school students over 
nine years of age should be shifted to the 
10th to 13th grades, and “only 3.9 per cent” 
should be put in college, while 22 per cent 
of the college students should be demoted to 
the 9th grade or below. 

Having put the educational system in 
order, the author wheels up his 20-word 
vocabulary test and trains it on the utiliza- 
tion of workers in industry. When he is 
finished, the same kind of reshuffling has 
taken place as in the educational system: 4 
per cent of the unskilled workers have been 
promoted to professional jobs, and 13 per 
cent to skilled jobs, while 59 per cent of the 
professional and 42 per cent of the skilled 
workers have been demoted. 

In short, in pursuing a broadly conceived 

lan, feeble resources have been stretched 
ar beyond the breaking point. It is un- 
fortunate that the significant task under- 
taken in this book fails in its execution. 
There is still need for a thorough and pene- 
trating study of this subject.-HaroLp 
sTEIN, Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


A FourtH oF A Nation, by Paul Wood- 
ring. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957. Pp. 255. 


puma in any book review are the re- 


viewer's biases. Compounded with the 
author’s biases, the reader of the review will 
no doubt proceed to the book to make his 
own judgments. And when the book is a 
treatise on bias, the reader of the review 
may wish to by-pass the book under con- 
sideration here and go directly to the origi- 
nal sources of tak Bestor, and others, 
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from which One-Fourth of a Nation 
stemmed. Stop—don’t go for the original 
sources until you have read Woodring’s 
creative analysis of the raging controversy 
over the educational process in our public 
schools. Delicately sensitive to the nuances 
of meanings and crucial issues, he makes the 
key differences before the reader's 
eyes. Repeatedly he seeks, devoid of emo- 
tional tincture, the fundamental issues be- 
tween the “pros” and “cons” of our present 
educational system, as he states, “Today we 
are engaged in a great national debate over 
the aims and purpose of education, a debate 
that has included vigorous criticism of exist- 
ing schools and of the philosophy of educa- 
tion which lies behind them” (page 6). 
Woodring opens with Chapter 1, “The 
Great Debate,” in which he presents the 
historical build-up to the contemporary at- 
tack on the public schools. The peak of his 
resentation is reached in his discussion of 
“The Twilight of Progressive Education.” 
After commending the progressive educa- 
tors for their contribution to dramatic and 
worth-while school changes, he fires a broad- 
side at the weakness of progressivism. 
With sharp perception he states, “During 


the thirties, he (professional educator) dis- 
covered that even faith did more to advance 
him professionally than would the most 
brilliant critical examination of that faith” 
(page 23). ‘Then with boldness he states the 
challenge of today, which is the book's 
raison d'etre, “Today we are on the brink 
of important new developments in educa- 
tion at every level from kindergarten 
through college. The time has come to re- 
appraise our views and to strike out boldly 
in a new direction, and now we can do this 
without feeling that we must reject all that 
is old or all that is ‘conservative’” (page 
26). 

Quickly, the author attempts in Chapter 
2 to summarize the classic or traditional 
thesis and its position in our schools. 
Surely Woodring was aware that in no single 
chapter could any writer present the = 
mological facets of this classic thesis. Yet he 
succinctly states key points for and against 
“the development of the mind” approach to 
education. He states, “The classic thesis 
has many of the essential charactertistics of 
a sound philosophy of education; yet in a 
very real sense, it has failed to meet the 
challenge of the twentieth century. It 
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either could not, or did not, effectively cope 
with problems presented by the extension of 
universal public education up through the 
high school. By ignoring all psychological 
findings regarding the nature of the learner 
and the learning process, it cut itself off 
from an important and valuable source of 
information, and it gave insufficient atten- 
tion to the problem of individual differ- 
ence” (page 47). 

Next, the author engages in a summary 
of “The Growth of the Whole Child: The 
Pragmatic Antithesis” (Chapter 3.) The un- 
evenness of this chapter in pinpointing the 
advantages and disadvantages of pragma- 
tism, as Woodring sees them, probably lies 
in the nature of the pragmatic philosophy, 
“It is characteristic of antithesis that they 
are more clear in what they oppose than in 
what they stand for. The _philo- 
sophic undergirding of this new philosophy 
of education has shown a tendency to vacil- 
late between a form of philosophical realism 
and the newer position of pragmatism, but 
its very willingness to alter its philosophy 
to fit the situation may be considered prag- 
matic” (page 56). The author states that 
it was the new curriculum resulting from 
the pragmatic view that brought a need for 
“guidance experts.” Woodring may expect 
challenge on this point. After a cursory 
treatment of variations in the pragmatic 
theme, Woodring sounds the alarm for a 
move toward a new philosophy, “It now 
seems apparent that the antithesis, in its 
ultimate form, does not provide a sound 
basis for teacher education any more than 
does the pure thesis. Teacher education 
based upon the thesis gives too little atten- 
tion to an understanding of the learner and 
the learning process; teacher education 
based upon the antithesis neglects the im- 
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portance of standards, intellectual develop- 
ment, and knowledge of subject. We must 
move on toward a synthesis of the two” 
(page 90). 

After stating, “For those who would chart 
the course of tomorrow's education, there 
can be no easy solutions” (page 92), the au- 
thor continues to point out areas of difh- 
culties in education, such as coping with 
bulging enrollments; then, he moves into 
“a drastic reorganization” plan which is 
classic in point of view and proposes that 
the faster students should be permitted to 
move more rapidly up a long educational 
ladder and that the slower students should 
be allowed to conclude their high school 
experience at the age of 15. For those mov- 
ing on to undergraduate college, it would 
be a broad liberal education with the 
master’s degree reserved for professional 
fields, such as education. 

Climaxing his thinking with Chapter 5, 
“The Education of Teachers,” he discusses 
one by one the many criticisms against 
teacher education. It is here that he gives 
much for consideration by educators and 
those in charge of teacher education, for 
“unless every college finds ways of persuad- 
ing half its graduates to become teachers, 
the shortage of teachers will grow and edu- 
cation will decline at all levels. Yet at pres- 
ent only one-fifth of our college graduates 
become teachers” (page 161). 

In a last surge of reform proposing, 
Woodring brings to life what was nascent 
throughout the book. And in a clever, if 
not a strangely eutectic fashion, he ends his 
polemic with a plea for a liberal education 
plan for teacher preparation, recommenda- 
tions for changes in graduate work in edu- 
cation including “All candidates for the doc- 
torate in education should give evidence of 
competence in psychology and philosophy. 
The knowledge of philosophy should not 
be limited to pragmatism” (page 239). He 
suggests certification changes, demands high 
intellectual standards for prospective 
teachers, urges greater provision for the 
brighter child, reiterates his school re- 
organization plan, calls for experimentation 
to ease the teacher shortage, and recom- 
mends that “educational policy should be- 
come a major concern of statesmen, intel- 
lectuals, and all citizens” (page 241). Ina 
final proposal that binds all of his other 
proposals together, he recommends that 
each major university establish a new chair 
of Educational Theory, Philosophy, and 
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Criticism, responsible only to the top uni- 
versity authority. 

Although sketchily done, Woodring has 
brought together the major criticisms of our 
educational system and presented, though 
in limited form, proposals for change. 
Every one concerned with teaching will find 
this book provocative and a stimulus to 
innumerable debates, arguments, and pro- 
posals. And if this does occur, then Wood- 
ring has done a remarkable job because, 
“Educational policy has again become a 
= of the public domain” (page 15).— 

ERMAN J. Peters, Associate Professor of 
Education, The Ohio State University. 


THE ORGANIZATION Man, by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. Pp. 429. $5.00. 


Dyn the 19th century, which seems to 
be pointed up as the epoch of latssez- 
faire and free competition, social man 
sought ‘to achieve, was ready to exercise 
thrift, put forth energy, and hoped to rise 
to the top. These virtues are known as the 
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“Puritan Ethic.” But recent large scale 
operations in industry, science, and other 
cooperative ventures have engendered an- 
other ethic. The new “Social Ethic” as- 
sumes conformity, Cooperative activity, even 
cooperative thinking; it strives to reduce 
life according to scientific principles. The 
Organization Man has replaced the Indi- 
vidualist. This is about the theme of 
Whyte’s book. 

The author's focal organization men are 
not those we usually call rank and file. 
Only a few of the men, he says, are or ever 
will be top managers. “In a system that 
makes such hazy terminology as junior 
executive psychologically necessary, they are 
of the staff as much as the line, and most are 
destined to live poised in a middle area that 
still awaits a satisfactory euphemism.” 
Nevertheless, Whyte thinks that they are 
furnishing “most of the first and second 
echelons of our leadership,” and that it is 
“their values which will set the American 


— 

They may talk of “the treadmill,” “the 
rat race,” or “inability to control one’s di- 
rection”; but actually “ef have no great 
sense of plight. Indeed, they see ultimate 
harmony between themselves and organiza- 


ecological seminaries; psychiatric hospital training and treatment; 
correctional 
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tion, and they are building “an ideology 
that will vouchsafe this trust.” 

There is no doubt that momentous 
changes have intruded and modified our 
way of life during the decades of expanding 
industrialism. That such events have 
changed the outlook of many a youth who 
aspires to a career must certainly be ac- 
knowledged. That these shifts have been 
as complete or pervasive as described in this 
book can not be accepted without more 
reservation than the author allows. Even 
in the 19th century, the Puritan Ethic 
touched only a small group; only a few 
sought to gain, in the magnificent industrial 
sense, the few places at the top. 

The old organizational corporations also 
demanded fealty, collaboration, and coor- 
dination just as do the modern industrial 
mammoths. The same anxious individual- 
istic desires for promotion, rewards, and 
prestige, which are aspects of the Puritan 
Ethic, prevail among the managerial group 
today. Initiative, thrift, and all of Poor 
Richard's virtues may well find an outlet 
and win reward. The Puritan and Social 
Ethics have been over-generalized by Whyte. 

In discussions of education, the author 
deplores the diminishing interest in “funda- 
mental studies” and the growing passion for 
vocational-technical subjects to satisfy the 
supposed requirements of the Organization 
Man. Even industry pretends to cultivate 
the “cultured” candidate; but such candi- 
dates have learned to de-emphasize their in- 
terests in liberal subjects, when they are 
granted an employment interview. Whyte 
accuses, rather ungenerously, the humani- 
ties themselves for their plight for not ex- 
ploiting their subjects in such a manner 
that society can profit from them. Further- 
more, he sees no hope for a reversal of the 
trend, since students, parents, and com- 
merce all press in the direction of the Or- 
ganization Man. 

Science is somewhat infected with the 
virus of group cooperation and the theo 
of group thought, and that from two stand- 
points. First, unjustified confidence in the 
scientific approach has led to the quantita- 
tive treatment of such qualitative materials 
as nemo | and other psychological phe- 
nomena. Whyte labels this inordinate con- 
fidence in science “scientism.” Secondly, 
the old-fashioned “lone wolf” in scientific 
research, who according to the author will 
still be effective, has given way to less effi- 
cient group thinking and research. 


On the vocation side of the academic cur- 
tain, however, there will be great satisfac- 
tion. The vocational orientation of the 
contemporary student body is unquestioned. 
Even majors in the humanities look forward 
to a vocational career. The old liberal arts 
notion of pure intellectual pursuit, free of 
material biases, has long become obsolete. 

Within the last several years we have seen 
the broad organizational trends of our so- 
ciety diagnosed by various sociologically 
minded analysts. Like Riesman’s Lonely 
Crowd, C. Wright Mills’ White Collar and 
Power Elite, this book attempts to delineate 
the direction in which our society is mov- 
ing, why it is moving in that direction, and 
various implications related to the current 
scene. Such books carry tremendous appeal. 
Generalizations are broad and _ inclusive, 
and are usually expressed in language that 
is glib and even picturesque. 

en the authors have style—as these 
have—they know how to keep the average 
reader alert, but never to puzzle him. 
Above all, since the romance embraces a 
large segment of society, the intended 
reader can see himself portrayed as one of 
the actors on the social stage. A more re- 
strained monograph, cluttered with reser- 
vations and much narrower in scope, would 
probably not appeal to those of us who try 
to see ourselves as others think they see us.— 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College. 


> 


SOCIOLOGY, WITH APPLICATION TO NuRs- 
ING AND HEALTH Epucation, by Francis 
J. Brown. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. 556. 


ref- 
asic 


T ENTIRE book reflects the author’s 
ace statement that “sociology is a 
social science and that its principles are 
equally applicable to all fields involving 
human relationships.” 

The text itself is divided into five parts. — 


The first part describes man’s search for 
understanding among societal ideals which 
are his heritage, and his interpretations of 
the more concrete statistical reports and 
graphs which modern science has contrib- 
uted. 

Part Two discusses folkways, group be- 
havior, intergroup relations, the effects of 
social change, and methods of social adjust- 
ment. Interesting pictures and pertinent 
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excerpts call attention to the wealth of mate- 
rial that the author must have examined 
before he made his selections. 

Part Three should have special appeal 
for both educator and counselor. he 
effects of cultural influences on personality 
development and interpersonal relations 
are developed with unusual clarity and in- 
sight. The objective analysis of various 
issues regarding the problems of school in- 
tegration is particularly 

Part Four describes the role of the com- 
munity, the family, the school, the church, 
the hospital, and communication media in 
society. The several pages devoted to the 
discussion of federal assistance to education 
merit high praise indeed for they are a 
most effective presentation of differing 
opinions. 

Part Five, dealing with trends in health 
care, the health team, the voluntary organ- 
izations, the role of government in health, 
and the nurse at work, fulfills the 
secondary purpose of the book, “with ap- 


plication to nursing and health education.” 

Teachers and students will find the topics 
and questions at the end of each chapter 
informative and provocative. Two or more 
short case materials, an excellent list of 
general readings, and a number of refer- 


ences in health education and nursing for 
nursing students conclude each chapter. 

This book is particularly suitable for an 
introductory course in sociology. Covera 
of material is so broad, however, that appli- 
cation to nursing and health education must 
of necessity be left to instructors in these 
fields. Class discussion of the case materials 
at the end of each chapter should help to 
point up the relationships between the 
sociological concepts develo throughout 
each chapter, and the social and psycho- 
logical needs of patients. 

Readers who are affiliated with nursin 
and health education will probably fin 
that, for them, the most important contri- 
butions of this book can perhaps be best 
summarized as follows: an accepting and 
unbiased understanding of individual and 
cultural characteristics and differences are 
as much a part of good medical care as are 
the modern bio-chemical and technological 
developments for good medical care.— 
Gotpre Kasack, Chief Investigator, 
Basic Psychiatric Nursing Education Proj- 
Ramana League for Nursing, New 
York. 
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PsYCHOLOGICAL DisORDER AND CRIME, by 
W. Lindesay Neustatter. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 248. 
$6.00. 


T" AUTHOR, a well-known British psy- 
chiatrist, attempts an abbreviated and 
— statement to explain to the non- 
medical—especially the legal—profession the 
disorders of the mind and the availability 
of treatment for these conditions, particu- 
larly as they relate to criminal behavior. 
The result is an easy-to-misunderstand pre- 
primer. 

In 27 brief chapters, the author attempts 
an encyclopedic coverage of such topics as: 
Psychoneurosis (10 pages), Schizophrenia 
9 pages), Depression and Mania (11 pages), 

s of Memory and Fugue States (12 
pages), and Irresistible Impulse 
(14 pages), Mental Deficiency (12 pages), 
Sexual Perversion (19 pages—a “long” 
chapter), Juvenile Delinquency (22 pages— 
an “extra long” chapter!), etc., etc. The 
inevitable result is a series of easily written, 
over-simplified, and easily misleading chap- 
ters. If a little knowledge is still a dasa 
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an authoritative text. . . 


Counseling for Personal 
Adjustment in Schools 
and Colleges 
FRED McKINNEY 


University of Missouri 


Dealing primarily with professional 
counseling in an educational context, 
Dr. McKinney concentrates on the 
principles and techniques which are 
fundamental to all types of counseling. 
The text offers a skillful combination 
of theory and practice, including ap- 
proximately 60 authentic case studies. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


ous thing, this volume presents a serious 
British threat. 

The author’s style is informal and fac- 
tual. Theoretical discussion and definition 
are avoided. “Case studies” are presented, 
but these are nothing more than one or two 
paragraph anecdotes written in journalistic 
and familiar style. American readers who 
have not kept in touch with English tab- 
loid headlines will not be able to appreciate 
the author’s informal references to notori- 
ous murderers, rapists, and robbers which 
are frequently used to illustrate a psycho- 
logical or psychiatric principle. 

The volume is replete with a wide assort- 
ment of absolute, arbitrary, and unmodi- 
fied statements which encourage the reader 
to skate over the thin ice of little knowledge. 
For example, in the chapter on “Mental 
Deficiency”: “From the age of 25, certainly 
30 onwards, intelligence begins to deterio- 
rate, a depressing thought for the intelli- 
gent and more so for the unintelligent, as 
a deteriorate even more rapidly” (page 
109). 

Explaining the meaning of the intelli- 
gence quotient: “It should be noted that, 
although an IQ of 100 is the average, this is 
not a very high intelligence—120-124 are 


good results. Seventy per cent is regarded 
as the upper limit of mental defect in adults, 
and of the educationally subnormal group 
in children. It should be noted that, as 
intelligence ceases to develop after 16, 16 is 
the highest figure to appear in the denomi- 
nator” (page 110). 

The writing reflects a bibliography, al- 
most exclusively English, of 44 references 
representing research culled mainly in the 
1940's. The most recent item is dated 1951. 
Although there is nothing in the text to 
acknowledge the fact, this volume appears 
to be a reprint of a 1953 British publica- 
tion; if it is not a reprint, this manuscript 
has long been held for publication. 

Suffering as we do from dilettantism, 
popularization of the technical and the 
medical, and over-simplification of complex 
and qualified knowledge, we ought not to 
start Importing more of the same. What 
we need is an intellectual tariff barrier, par- 
ticularly as we view our own drug-store, 
paper-back libraries, and the long American 
shelf of “How To” books. 

Considering the content and the physical 
make-up of this book, it is outlandishly 
over-priced.—WILLIAM C. Kvaraceus, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Boston University. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Retention in High Schools in Large 
Cities, by D. Segel & O. Schwarm. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Bulletin 1957, No. 15. Pp. 29. $.20. GPO. 


This pamphlet reports a study of public school 
holding power. The study was done in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education and covered cities 
of more than 200,000 population. Variations by 
sex, grade, and city are analyzed in both tabular 
and graphic form. For example, the inter-city 
variability in retention rate ranges from 45 cent 
to 89 per cent. This is more impressive in light of 
the fact that compulsory school laws were found to 
be very nearly the same in all of the states con- 
cerned. The report also reveals a high incidence of 
pupil mobility and proposes that retention analyses 
should be based not upon comparison of numbers 
of graduates with those entering school, but must 
take into account varying local conditions such as 
transfer rates, curriculum changes, and labor market 
conditions. 


Federal Support for Rehabilitation Re- 
search, by D. Dabelstein. Journal of Re- 
habilitation, 1957, 23, No. 2. Pp. 4-6. 


This report categorizes and briefly describes the 
research projects sponsored under Public Law 565, 
the first federal statute to authorize federal financial 
participation in the support of rehabilitation re- 
search. By mid-1956, 58 awards for research and 
demonstration projects had been made. The proj- 
ects are described at a very om level and are 
categorized into the areas of Rehabilitation Per- 
sonnel, Employment Problems, Rehabilitation 
Centers, Community Organization, Major Areas of 
Disability (including mental illness, mental re- 
tardation, blindness, cerebral palsy, deafness, chronic 
illness, epilepsy, tuberculosis, arthritis, ——, 
multiple sclerosis, heart disease), and Additional 
Disability Groups (including homebound disabled 
persons, orthopedically disabled homemakers, older 
disabled workers, and the industrially injured). 

In brief fashion, this “ry acquaints the reader 
with the broad scope of the rehabilitation research 
programs which have been supported to date. As 
such, it should provide those interested in similar 
research areas with a picture of the kinds of projects 
which the public law is designed to support. 


Men Wanted—A Career Reprint for Pro- 
spective Foresters. American Forests, 
March, 1957. Pp. 29. American Forestry 
Association, 919 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This reprint represents an attempt by the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association to make the profession of 
forestry and some of its less understood character- 
istics more visible to prospective entrants and to 
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counseling personnel who may be called upon for 
information about the field. 

The papers include Manpower Shortages in Fores- 
try, Forestry as a Career, What Employers Want, 
and The World's Largest Forestry School (a ques- 
tion and answer report on the S. R. Kirov Kendemy 
of Forest Technology in Leningrad). 

While not an industrial brochure in the occupa- 
tional information sense, this type of material should 
fill an evident need among those who, although 
familiar with occupational brief material, seek more 
information of an informal “human interest” variety. 


Cleveland Careers. Occupational Plan- 
ning Department, Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1001 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


The Occupational Planning Department has re- 
cently distributed three more industrial brochures. 
These include Cleveland Careers in Banking, Cleve- 
land Careers in Advertising, and Cleveland Careers 
in the Electric Power Industry (a revision). Differ- 
ent organizations have prepared the materials and 
consequently there is not a standard format. The 
Banking and Power brochures categorize prospective 
readers, indicating what each group might expect 
in the way of employment opportunities (male 
technical college graduates, female high school 
graduates, etc.). 

Much of the material has general value over and 
beyond its Cleveland referent. The advantages of 
such locally developed materials are many, of course, 
and for a community considering such a venture 
the Cleveland materials should serve as an excellent 
model on which to build. 


The Residence Hall for Students. Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors, National Education Association, 
1957. Pp. 40. $1.25. 


As is true of most student personnel services, 
much is done in the way of organization, administra- 
tion, and service, but unfortunately relatively little 
research and little publication of program pro- 
cedures and problems is evident. In response to 
the last named problem, a committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
prepared this manual. The manual consists of a 
series of papers on such topics as: The Sociology of 
Residence Halls, The Educational Program of the 
Residence Hall, Staffing Modern Halls for Women, 
and The Multiple Relationships of Residence Halls. 

The content is quite readably presented. Un- 
fortunately, too little use is made of specific illus- 
trative material either from current residence hall 

rograms or from related research investigations. 
te would seem to the reviewer that the pamphlet 
would have more impact and utility if several illus- 
trative residence hall programs had been included in 


an appendix. 


Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


GAP: The Personnel and Guidance 
Advancement Program of APGA 


| en YEAR, 1958, could well be APGA’s 
greatest year! We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the 10,000 mark in active mem- 
bership; signs point to a quickening ex- 
pansion of guidance services in all areas of 
our national life; public and governmental 
suppor of the needs and aims of our pro- 
fession is at its highest level. 

But there is one flaw in the picture. 
APGA will soon be without a home, in so 
far as National Headquarters is concerned, 
because APGA’s landlord is urgently in need 
of present office space. This creates a wide 
“gap” in the steady advancement of APGA 
toward the position of outstanding leader- 
ship which it must assume today, when 
guidance and personnel workers everywhere 
need even more effective and extensive 
service. 

Because of this situation, the APGA 
Executive Council established the Personnel 
and Guidance Advancement Program— 
“GAP” for short—and authorized a Building 
Commission, which is currently making 
plans to purchase or build a suitable per- 
manent home for the Association. This 
Commission's final plans, however, depend 
on the $100,000 which must be raised be- 
fore such a permanent home can _ be 
provided. 

How can we raise $100,000—and quickly? 
To provide $80,000 of this amount, the Ex- 
ecutive Council authorized the acceptance 
of 400 Life Subscriptions of $200 each; gifts 
and other sources are expected to provide 
the remaining $20,000. 

Solid support of “GAP” is highly essen- 
tial—it is both an opportunity for and an 


obligation of the truly solid members of 
this Association. We believe that you are 
one of them, or you wouldn’t be a member 
and you wouldn't be reading this. 

Can we afford “GAP” now? The com- 
bined incomes of the 9,000+ members of 
APGA during these next three years will 
exceed $200,000,000. “GAP” must have 
$100,000, which is but '/g999 or 0.0005 of 
that income, to “get APGA off the street.” 
The answer, therefore, is an emphatic “yes!” 
What member of APGA would not be will- 
ing to contribute at least that portion of his 
three-year income to “close the GAP” and 
speed his Association on its way toward big- 
ger and better things. 

The major portion of our building fund 
will have to be raised through Life Sub- 
scriptions—400 of them at $200 each. These 
are payable over a three-year period: $75 
on or before April 30, 1958; $75 on or before 
April 30, 1959; and $50 on or before April 
30, 1960. If you have already paid your 
1957-58 dues, you may count your $10 
Basic Division dues toward your Life Sub- 
scription, provided that you pay your 1957— 
1958 installment before April 30, 1958. 
Thus, $65 will handle the first installment. 

A Life Subscription provides membership 
in APGA as well as in your Basic Division, 
and you will be expected to pay no more 
dues, ever, even though later on APGA dues, 
in line with the trend of all professional 
dues, may rise again. Life Subscriptions are 
income tax deductible, so that most of you 
would save $40 to $50 on your Federal In- 
come Tax and, in addition, there would 
also be a saving on your state income tax 
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(e.g., in New York State, this would save 
$14 for most). 

But these are not the only dividends. 
One of the greatest returns on your Life 
Subscription will be the personal and pro- 
fessional satisfaction you gain from the 
knowledge that you have helped APGA 
bridge a critical “GAP.” 

The situation is urgent! We need your 
help—and we need it now! Be one of the 
APGA “400,” by sending your Life Sub- 
scription to C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
APGA Personnel and Guidance Advance- 
ment Program, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Sipney WALTER, former instructor of psy- 
chology in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
recently assumed the position of Training 
Specialist for the RAND Corporation, Sys- 
tem Development Division, Santa Monica, 
California. 


W. A. Rocers, who was formerly at Mil- 
lard Fillmore College, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York, is now Assistant Dean, 
Evening and Adult Division, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


MicHaEL GoopMAN, who received his 
Ed.D. degree from New York University in 
October, is now employed as Director of the 
New Jersey Consultation Service for Con- 
vulsive Disorders with offices at the New 
Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute in Prince- 
ton. 


J. Date Weaver, former Director of Guid- 
ance and Special Services in the Dover, 
New Jersey, Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Guidance and Student 
Personnel Services in the Public Schools of 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 


Frances O. Triccs, distinguished clinical 
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psychologist and reading specialist and 
former member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has been appointed 
Adjunct Associate Professor of English and 
Communication at Pace College, New York 
City, where she will serve as a research di- 
rector and adviser in communication skills. 


Jessie BLACKBURN, former Dean of Girls 
and head of the guidance program at 
Central High School in Independence, Ore- 
gon, has accepted a position in guidance 
with the Antioch, California, Public 
Schools. 


Deceased: Rex NOTTINGHAM, treasurer 
of the Wolverine Personnel and Guidance 
Association, and a long time member of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
died on November 6, 1957. For the past six 
years, he has been manager of the Ann 
Arbor office of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission. 
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From the Executive Secretary... 


Sr EARLY Spring, 1957, an unusual 
group of people has been meeting with 
representatives of APGA. This is the guid- 
ance-industry group to which reference has 
been made at various times. Now we should 
tell more of the whole story. 

On April 8, 1957, representatives of a num- 
ber of industrial concerns met in Washington 
for a Dutch treat day to discuss relationships 
between industry and guidance at the com- 
munity, as well as at the national level. 

From that meeting emerged the idea of 
publishing a brochure on the importance of 
good guidance services in schools and col- 
leges. The idea was to distribute this broadly 
throughout the country to non-educational 
people in communities to inform them better, 
although very briefly, about guidance services. 

A first draft was tried and the next meeting 
was again held in Washington on October 23. 
At this time, each one literally and figura- 
tively rolled up his sleeves and went to work 
on the draft. From this emerged the next 
draft which was again reviewed at the third 
meeting of the group in New York on 
December 5. 

By the time this letter is read, we believe 
that the brochure will have been distributed 
throughout the nation through the mailing 
lists of a number of civic and parental organi- 
zations. The total distribution is not known 
at the time of this writing, but it will be well 
over 50,000 copies. The representatives of 
industry who have been responsible for this 
are seeing the brochure through financially. 

By coincidence, its timing has happened to 
be very strategic in view of the post-Sputnik 
developments. 

This brief account of this remarkable group 
of people is designed not only to inform you 
about what has happened but also to pay 
tribute to the persons involved. Their names 
are listed below. They probably will not re- 
ceive credit in any other place and they are 
so modest that their interests are not per- 
sonal, but entirely in terms of what they could 
contribute to guidance through the facilities 
of APGA. I should like particularly to single 
out George H. Fern, Educational Director 
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of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and former supervisor of Vocational 
Education in Michigan, who has been the 
continuing inspiration of the group and is a 
warm, firm friend of APGA. Please note 
also the names of the persons in APGA who 
have contributed to this. 


Members of Guidance-Industry Group: 


Albert L. Ayars, Director, Education De- 
partment, Hill & Knowlton, Inc.; John H. 
Watson, Assistant Director, Education Dept., 
National Industrial Conference Board; John 
R. Miles, Manager, Department of Educa- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.; 
George H. Fern, Director, Education De- 
partment, National Association of Manufac- 
turers; George E. Freer, Educational Rela- 
tions Section, General Motors Corporation; 
Dewey F. Barich, Manager, Department of 
Educational Affairs, Ford Motor Company; 
Helen Taft, Manager, Educational Training 
Center, International Business Machines 
Corp.; T. C. Fetherston, Assistant Director 
of Public Relations, Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp.; William A. Hanway, President, 
International Paper Company Foundation; 
Earl Whitcraft, Public Relations Education 
Services, Socony Mobil Oil Company; Bruce 
Watson, Director of Public Relations, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; George A. Rietz, Man- 
ager, Educational Program Development, 
General Electric Company; Thomas G. 
Newton, Assistant General Manager of Per- 
sonnel Administration Dept., Armstrong 
Cork Company; Julian Street, Jr., Staff 
Director, Educational Aids and Technical 
Public Relations, U. S. Steel Corporation; 
Thomas White, Educational Relations De- 
partment, Chrysler Corporation; Frank L. 
Sievers, Chief, Guidance and Pupil Person- 
nel Section, U. S. Office of Education; 
Richard Hill Byrne, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Maryland; Kathryn 
G. Cook, Guidance Supervisor, Arlington, 
Virginia, County Public Schools; Earl 
Ewan, Staff Assistant, Educational Aids and 
Technical Public Relations, U. S. Steel 
Corporation; Seymour Wolfbein, Chief, 
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Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; Sam 
Jenkins, International Paper Company Foun- 
dation, Southern Kraft Division; Cleveland 
Lane, Assistant to the President, Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association; Douglas D. 
Dillenbeck, Guidance Director, North Shore 
High School, Glen Head, New York; Frank 
M. Fletcher, Jr., Director, Counseling and 
Testing Center, Ohio State University; 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Professor of Education, 
University of California; C. C. Dunsmoor, 
Director, Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services, Katonah, New York; Raymond N. 
Hatch, Assistant Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University. 

What the group will do next I cannot say 
at this point, but it gives promise of 
further developments. I think it is one of the 
most important things that has. happened. 

I have been very pleased to be a part of 
this wonderful group of people.—ArTHUR A. 
Hircncock 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THe WOLVERINE PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, at its November 30 meet- 
ing, focused on the topic “Children Without 
Love,” with Fred White of the Michigan 
Children’s Institute describing the functions 
of his agency. A few days earlier, members 
of the group met in Flint, Michigan, where 
they discussed “Personnel and Community 
Services of a Union.” 


THe New York City PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION met on December 
10. Subject of the meeting was “The Psy- 
chological Impact of Impending Military 
Service on Teenagers—Boys and Girls.” 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION held its annual fall conference 
on October 19. The conference featured 
talks by T. Leslie MacMitchell, Assistant 
to the President, College Entrance Examina- 
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tion Board, New York City, and Miss Evelyn 
Murray, Consultant on Counseling and 
Youth Services, U. S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. Their topics were “The 
Role of the College Entrance Examination 
Board in College Admissions and in Na- 
tional Scholarship Programs” and “Com- 
munity Responsibility for Helping Youth in 
Their Transition from School to Work.” 
Following the talks a general discussion was 
held. 


Tue NATIONAL CapiraL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AssOcIATION convened for 
its second meeting on November 20, which 
featured a panel discussion on the topic 
“Working With Children in the Class- 
room.” On December 11, the Branch held 
its annual Christmas party. 


Schedule of Branch Meetings 


WOLVERINE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE As- 
SOCIATION 
March 15. Joint meeting with South- 
eastern Michigan group. 
April 26. Final meeting. 


DETROIT PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE AsSOCIA- 
TION 

March 5. Panel discussion on “Manage- 
ment’s Responsibility to Youth,” Chad- 
sey High School. 

April 17. Panel discussion on “Are We 
Counseling?,” Lee Thurston High 
School. 

May 3. One-day workshop on the topic 
of “Guidance—A Community Team 
Approach,” to be held at Wayne State 
University. 


Norice To Brancues: If you wish 
notices of your Branch meetings to 
appear in the Journal, they must be 
sent to APGA Headquarters far 
enough in advance to meet our publi- 
cation deadline. Deadline for all 
Branch News is the 15th of the third 
month preceding dated month of 
issue; (for example) copy for the Sep- 
tember, 1958 issue should be received 
by June 15, 1958. 
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Here are some readers’ comments on 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE 


John W. Gustad, Professor of Psychology and Director, Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland, writes: 
....» The Association, the Journal editor, and the contributors are to be congratulated for bringing 
out a lucid and comprehensive statement about this so misunderstood area of guidance. The 
articles included are excellent, and Super’s comments help to point up critical issues which those 
without special training in test theory might otherwise miss. I think thal this monograph will 
do much to close the gap between theory and practice. 


Virginia Keehan, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, writes: 


. ... The publication, Tae Use or Muttiractor Tests GuIpANce, is an invaluable aid 
to counselors and counselor trainers. It gives a complete analysis of the multifactor tests that 
can be understood and used by graduate students in counselor training programs. I highly 
recommend the publication and will use it in my testing courses. 


Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division of Manpower and Employment Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, writes: 


.... An assessment of the outlook is a primary yel almost elusively difficull task for the counselor. 
The availability of predictive as well as normative data for educational and occupational guidance 
is therefore of first rate importance to all of us. APGA’s new publication, Taz Use or Mutti- 
FAcTOR TEsTs IN GUIDANCE, is a triumph in communication in this respect, making available 
the most up-to-date descriptions and evaluations of the basic materials in this field. 


Lee J. Cronbach, Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, writes: 
. ... This publication is the best thing that has happened to the user of tests since Buros’ last 
Yearbook. Collecting comparable facts aboul eight major batteries is an achievement, and 
Super's hard-hitting evaluations will provoke thought on the part of every tester and test author. 


Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, writes: 
.... Through the publication of Tue Use or Muttiractor Tests in Guipance, APGA has 


rendered guidance and personnel workers a truly outstanding service. I only hope that com- 
panion series may be published on other tests which are commonly used without discrimination. 


You can see for yourself by ordering your copies now; single copies $1.00; 
orders of 10 or more, 10 per cent discount plus postage. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Nationol Association of Guidonce 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 


Teacher Educotion, 


Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Franx M. Fretcusr, Jr., Director, University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, 


Columbus 10, Ohio 


President-Elect: Water F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, 


East Lansing, Michigan 
Treasurer: Wiriam C. 
Lawrence, 


Corrs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 


Kansas 
Executive Secretary: Axtaur A. Hrrcucock, 1534 “‘O"’ Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Corus W. Burnett, Coordinator of Student Personnel, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio, President, SPATE 


Dovoxas D. Dittensecx, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, President- 


Elect, ASCA 


Sarvatorgs G. DiMicuagt, Chairman, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health Education & Wel- 


fare, New York City, President, DRC 


Currorp P. Frosuuicn, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley, California, 


Past President APGA 


Raymonp N. Hatcn, Professor of Guidance and Assistant Dean, 


t of Guidance and Counselor Training, 


College of Education, Michigan State East Lansing, Michigan, President, NVGA 
Division 


Rosgert B. Kamm, Dean of the Basic 
President, ACPA 
Paut C. Kexso, 
A 


tudent Personnel Services, Texas A & M, College Station, Texas, 
of Student Counseling, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, 


SPATE 
Cuarues G. Morgnean, Associate Professor, School of Education, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 


Carolina, President, NAGSCT 


Carugaine M. Norturup, Associate Dean of Students, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President- 


Elect, ACPA 


Epwarp C. Rosssr, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


President-Elect, NVGA 


Harry W. Smaciensura, Director, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles 12, 


California, President, ASCA 


H. Epvoar Wittiams, Director of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, State Capitol, Denver, 


Colorado, President-Elect, NAGSCT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Building Commission: Max F. Baer, National Director, 
B'nai B'rith Youth Foundation, 1129 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Constitution: Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio 

ion and Program: CONVENTION CooRDINATOR 
(Cuarrman or Kingsley M. Wientge, 
Assistant Dean, University College, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri; Program CoorpinaTor 
(Procram CHAIRMAN) F. McGowan, Assistant 
Director, Counseling Testing Service, College of 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbus, Mis- 


souri 
Credentials: Lyle L. Miller, Chairman, Guidance and 
Special Education, College of Education, University of 


yoming, ic, Wyoming 

Finance: Arthur A. Hitchcock, 1534 “‘O"’ Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

International Relations: Wesley P. Lloyd, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Membership: Kenneth B. Hoyt, Assistant Professor, Col- 
lege of Education, State University of Iowa, lowa City, 
lowa 


Nominations: Olive K. Banister, Executive Director, 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Organization Committee for Division of Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing: Salvatore G. DiMichael, Regional Representa- 
tive, U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, New 
York City 

Placement: Julia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 

Preparation of Ethical Standards: Floyd C. Cummings, 

irector, Guidance Services Department, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Professional Training, Licensing and Certification: Lawrence 
H. Stewart, Assistant Professor, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Public Relations: Kathryn G. Cook, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, County Public Schools, 5743—16th Street, North, 
Arlington, Virginia 

Publications: Charles L. Lewis, Dean of Men, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Research: Walter M. Lifton, Associate Professor, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

lorida 


APGA Convention—March 31-April 3, 1958—St. Louis, Missouri 
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